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If only we could realize the cost of any great 
thought, te him who gives it expression, we should 
put an added value on that which attracts and 
impresses us, as we read it, or as we hear it spoken. 
“The ink of it is a brave man’s life-blood,” wrote 
Carlyle of Hugh Miller’s last work. And there is 
rarely anything spoken or written so as to lay hold 
on the life and heart of others unless more or less of 
the life-blood of him who utters it has gone into 


it has an added interest to the many who saw and | empty of all the good things which have disappeared 
heard him at the sessions of the Evangelical Alliance | within him. Lord Bacon is often quoted as saying 
in New York, in 1872, and who then recognized in | that “ reading makes a full man;” but Lord Bacon 


| his spirit the appropriateness of his name—Christlieb, | was too wise to suppose that a man could fill himself 


or Christ-love. The article he now sends to our| by wading without making use of his reading. 
readers is a good illustration of both his spirit and | Indeed, in his discoursing of “ frendship,” he lays 





| his style. It will amply repay the reading, to those | emphasis on the help one may find in a friendship 


who anticipate most from it. It came to us in Ger- | through the gain of wisdom by words spoken to. one’s 
man, but with an occasional expression given in| friend. “Certaine it is,” he says, “that whoso- 
quaint English, as, for example, in the title, which | ever hath his Minde fraught with Many Thoughts, his 
Professor Christlieb wrote: “ A Bible Lesson from | Wits and Understanding doe clarifie and break up in 
the Greatest Heathen Missionary for Cultivated | the communicating and discoursing with Another : 
Ignorants in Old and Modern Times.” Even if | He tosseth his Thoughts, more easily ; He marshalleth 
Paul was not a “Heathen Missionary,” there are a| them more orderly; He seeth how they looke when 
great many “ Cultivated Ignorants” in our country, | they are turned into Words; Finally He waxeth 
as in Europe, who, with all their boasted culture, have | wiser than Himselfe; and that more by an Houre’s 
not yet attained to “ the beginning of knowledge.” | Discourse, then by a Dayes Meditation. . . . Neither 
we is this... Fruit of Friendship, in opening the 

Sharp and prompt as is the popular verdict upon | Understanding, restrained onely to such Friends as 
men in their shortcomings and evil deeds, there is a| are able to give a Man Counsell: (They indeed, 
sense in which it may often be regarded as the | are best.) But even, without that, a Man learneth of. 
decision of God. Yet this fact, that God has set the | Himself, and bringeth his owne Thoughts to Light, 
moral consciousness of men, with its swift and merci- | and whetteth his Wits as against a Stone, which it 


less condemnation of evil in others, as one of the selfe cuts not. In a word, a Man were better relate 


elements which enter into the punishment of wrong- | Himself to a Statua, or Picture, then to suffer his 


| doing on the part of individuals, should never be | Thoughts to passin smother.” It is in view of this 


pleaded as a reason for withholding either sympathy | truth, that there is a gain not only in teachimg others, 
or forgiveness from those who have justly incurred | butin reading aloud to others, and in comyersation with 
that condemnation. A good reputation which it has | others. Moreover, this truth makes it important that 
taken years to build up, may be destroyed by a| those who are called learners in a Bible classshould have 
single impulsive act; and in the minds of the many, | an active part, an outspeaking part, in its exercises ; 
the memory of that one act may stain all the years | for, after all, it is what they say, sooner or later, about 
that have gone before, as well as those which come | the lesson, rather than what is said to them about the 
after it. In the mind of the Christian, this should | lesson, that measures their gain in knowledge from 
not be so. There should be a complete readiness to | their lesson study and from their lesson hearing. 

let the one act of wrong-doing stand as a single 
isolated blot on an otherwise clear page ; remember- 
ing that, harsh and long continued as man’s judgment | PRESIDENT ELIOT AND THE MINISTRY. 
may be, 


“ 





If a layman of prominence—especially one whose 


> + + iq whe, views the strife, official position gives added importance to whatever 


Calm, from without, more wise than those 


within it, 
Counts the long ‘ Yes’ of life, 
Not the one ‘No,’ the single faithless minute.” 





its composition or its expression. 


How many words are used hy little folks, and by | 


larger ones also, without a knowledge of their mean- 
ing! There are glimpses, now and then, of the blun- 
ders which are made through a hearer’s misappre- 
hension of a familiar phrase or a common word ; but 


the half is never suspected by any preacher, or teacher, | 


or parent. “ Mamma,” recently asked a bright little 
boy of six years old,—‘ mamma, what is a himble ?” 
“A himble?” repeated his mother wonderingly. 
“Why, where did you hear that word?” “Why, 
it’s in my Sunday-school hymn, ‘ Little ones to himble 
long. What is a himble?” There was a cheery 


sound to that word, as it jingled out in the Sunday- | 


school singing “ Little ones to Him belgng;” and, 
if it was anything reasonable, that boy thought he 
would “himble” as long as the rest of his class. 
Wise questioning brings out a good many such blun- 
ders as that; but, as a rule, the children have to do 
the questioning. 


An article from the pen of Professor Christlieb is 
always sure of interested readers in America. And 


And this forgiveness of the wrong-doer does not imply 
the abating of one jot or tittle of one’s righteous 
condemnation of the act of wrong-doing ; it implies 
only the ability to hold the scales of justice evenly ; | 
| to know a little of the meaning of the theological | 
| commonplace that “God hates the sin, but loves the | 
| sinner ;” to enter practically upon the realization of 
| Christ’s commands “ Judge not,” and “ Forgive; ... 

that your Father also which is in heaven may for- 

| give you.” 





Even if others do not gain from our teaching, we 
are likely to be the gainers by it. By teaching we 
learn. Indeed, there is no mode of getting a firm hold | 
on truth, and of making truth permanently our own, | 
to be compared with the making use of truth by | 


‘ , ; 
imparting it to others. Whatever else we forget, we | 








he may say concerning a question of religious educa- 
tion—thinks that he can publicly make a careless 
statement of facts, and then base upon it an argument 
against the methods of the Christian Church, or the 
influence of the Christian ministry, without being 
called to account for it, let him try it. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, not long ago 
made a sweeping assertion or two, about the declining 
power of the ministry, and then attempted to show 
that the cause of this decline was the pecuniary help 
given to candidates for the ministry in the line of their 
educating. Thereupon there was such a buzzing about 
his ears, of proofs that his facts were unreal, and that 
his inferences were unauthorized, that after one or two 
minor attempts at explaining his position, he has now 
made a labored argument on “The Education of 
Ministers,” in the current number of The Princeton 
Review, which is sure of a careful reading, and of a 
critical judging.” 

In this more elaborate article, President Eliot says 


are not likely to forget that which we have taught. | some very sensible things about the new'and enlarged 
As Doreas was “ full of good works and almsdeeds | demands upon ministers through the growth in popu- 
which she did ”—-which she had already done—so the | lar literature, and in general and technical education, 
| wise teacher is full of the good things which he has | in our country ; and he is quite correct in his opinion 
| caused others to know. And so, on the ocher hand, | that there is now a felt and pressing need of more men 
Many & voracious reader, or persistent listener, who | of acknowledged ability in the ministerial profession, 
| has always been taking in, and never giving out, is | than our-colleges and universities are supplying. Bu: 


stone aOce apes 
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President Eliot is entirely mistaken in supposing that 
there has been any “decline of the ministry during 
the past forty years;” any decline in the recognized 
ability, and in the evidenced power of the representa- 
tive leaders in “the Protestant ministry in this coun- 
try ”—unless, indeed, his references to Channing and 
Emerson, as his only illustrations of former great 
leaders, would seem to indicate such a decline in his 
own denomination. It is true, that by the educa- 
tional uplifting of their congregations, there is now no 
such intellectua! gap between ministers and their aver- 
age hearers as formerly existed. But, forty years ago 
there were no ministers in the larger cities of our 
country who better held the attention and better satis- 
fied the cravings of the foremost laymen in the com- 
munity, or who had larger congregations, or who were 
more liberally paid, or who were more highly respected, 
and more quickly followed by educated people generally, 
than are the foremost ministers in those cities of to-day. 
Nor did the ministers of forty years ago have se good 
an opportunity, as they now have and improve, to show 
their intellectual pre-eminence, as a class, by a 
comparison of their abilities with men of other pro- 
fessions, in such prominent places as university presiden- 
cies, and college professorships, or in religious author- 
ship, or on the lecture platform, or in various other 
outside fields of personal influence. The craving for 
more ministers of large ability in our great and’growing 
country is, in fact, because of the recognized power of 
those who now lead in their profession. 

What, indeed, can President Eliot really mean, when 
he speaks of a decline of the ministry during the 
past forty years? On what supposed basis of facts 
does he rest his declaration in this matter? Outside 
of his own immediate denomination, there are now 
more Protestant ministérs in proportion to the entire 
population of this country than there were forty 
years ago ; and more students in the theological semi- 
naries, by the same standard of proportion. And if 
we go back to fifty, seventy-five, or one hundred 
years, for a comparison, the evidenced gain, both 
actual and relative, is far greater. And while the 
numbers of those in the ministry have so increased, 
the pecuniary support given to them by their congre- 
gations has advanced by a ratio that is perceptible 
all the way along from the smallest annual salaries 
in the thinly settled communities, up to the 
largest salaries paid in our great metropolitan 
churches. The prominence accorded to the ordi- 
nary Sunday utterances of ministers, as indicated 
by the space given thereto in the columns of the 
secular press, is such as was quite undreamed of forty 
years ago. The popular demand for published 
sermons, both in volumes and in periodical issues, 
has been greater within the past ten years than in 
any former ten years of our national history. More- 
over, the personal influence of ministers, both North 
and South, was larger and more evident during our 
recent civil war than ever before in a national crisis. 
And it is on this state of facts that President Eliot 
talks of the decline of the Protestant ministry in this 
country within the past century, and again within the 
past forty years! 

Being at fault in his main facts, President Eliot is, 
almost as a matter of course, glaringly at fault in his 
estimate of causes, and in his proposed means of cure. 
“ Ministers as a class,” he says, “ are peculiarly liable 
to be deficient in intellectual candor; and that is 
what I, in common with millions of thoughtful men, 
really think ; and I think further that this belief on 
the part of multitudes of educated men, most of whom 
are silent on the subject, is a potent cause of the 
decline of the ministry during the ‘past forty years.” 
If President Eliot were a minister, his claim that the 
ministry has lost power within the past forty years, in 
the face of the real facts in the case, would certainly 
give color to the charge of a lack of “ intellectual can- 
dor.” Moreover, in his opinion, there is among the 
churches a “ practice of subsidizing boys in academies 
and colleges from the funds of sectarian societies, on the 


understanding that the beneficiaries will subsequently | 
‘go into the ministry ;” and again a “ practice of sup- 





porting in theological seminaries, and ultimately impos- 
ing upon parishes, young men of small mental capacity, 
and flaccid physical or moral fibre.” And as a cure for 
this supposed state of things—as looked at by the silent 
millions of thoughtful men for whom President Eliot 
daringly speaks out—it issuggested, that there should be 
an improvement in the political views of ministers; a 
larger attention to studies outside of the Bible text; 
and greater freedom in religious opinions. “ The 
Protestant ministry as a whole will not recover their 
influence with the people of this country until the 
accepted dogmas of the churches square with the politi- 
eal convictions of the people.” In other words, 
if ministers will find out what the people believe, 
and conform their teachings to that, they may 
seem to be leaders once more! As to pecuniary 
aid to students, “no pledges, either explicit or im- 
plied, should be taken from beneficiaries, in regard to 
religious belief, personal habits, or future profession.” 
There’s license for you! Yet President Eliot inti- 
mates plainly what doctrines are not to be held by 
ministers who would have power over others. Speak- 
ing, as if for the silent millions, he gives the details of 
a creed which must be ruled out from the pulpit, if 
the pulpit would have a chance of success. Freedom 
of religious opinion will answer only within the limits 
which he dogmatically defines. Again, in his opinion, 
“it would be a great improvement in the relation 
between minister and congregation if the minister 
were frankly allowed sometimes to comment upon a 
fresh book instead of preaching a sermon, sometimes 
to read other men’s sermons instead of his own,” ete. 

More sweeping than all is President Eliot’s asser- 
tion, that “it would be better for the [ministerial] 
profession on the whole, if no young men could get 
into it except those whose parents are able to support 
them, and those who have capacity and energy 
enough to earn their own way.” This talk about the 
unwisdom of helping young men in the line of their 
studies, was sufficiently met by President Felton, of 
Harvard University, in his inaugural address not 
long after his now-successor had graduated from that 
institution. “The poor scholars are not the only 
charity-scholars,” he said. “ Rich and poor are alike 
the beneficiaries of the founders and benefactors of the 
university. In the eye of the law, the college is only a 
charity. The teaching of these learned professors, the 
use of these museums and libraries, the countless bene- 
fits of a residence here, are procured for rich and poor 
alike, by what or whom? Not for the money paid 
in term bills, but from the well-directed charities of 
past generations and the present. . . . The wealthiest 
scholar is dependent on charity for at least five-sixths 
of what his education costs, and the poorest for a 
trifle more. . . . Every student who has ever gradu- 
ated here ... has been a charity student—nothing 
more.” So it seems that President Eliot was once a 
charity student in the university where he is now 
the president—a university which was founded 
mainly as a charity divinity school. And now in 
his criticism of various methods of beneficiary aid 
to students, President Eliot seems to have taken 
counsel rather of his personal prejudices and his 
doctrinal antipathies, than of the unmistakable facts 
of history. 

In short, President Eliot proposes, as a possible cure 
of the fictitious trouble he grapples, just those methods 
which have been oftenest tried, and have always 
proved a failure, in regions where there is largest 
reason for even supposing that there has been a loss 
in the line of ministerial leading-power within the 
past forty years. And the methods to which he takes 
exception are those pursued by the very men who 
evidence the largest power in the ministry of our 
leading cities to-day. The claim has even been 
made, and not without some show of reason, that 
expository preachers from across the ocean have 
been so often sought for our more prominent 
American pulpits, because they are not inclined 
to experiment in the line now proposed by Presi- 
dent Eliot, but, on the other hand, like their American 


brethren who have had largest success, they confine 





themselves to biblical preaching in the line to which 
President Eliot takes specific exception. 

Taking his article as a whole, it is evident that 
whatever lack there may be in “the Protestant min- 
istry in this country,” at the present time, President 
Eliot is not the man to clearly discern its causes, or to 
advise wisely for its cure. He is, in fact, as far from 
the mark as is Mrs. Langtry in her efforts to reform 
the drama, when she gravely announces, to begin with, 
that Shakespeare has been greatly overrated. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We are often reminded by some question of our cor- 
respondents, that, if every other point of an editorial 
fails of making an impression, a poetic quotation, which 
has been introduced by way of illustration or enforce- 
ment, fastens itself in some reader’s mind, and excites a 
desire to know more of its author. For example,a Wis- 
consin correspondent writes : 

Who wrote the poetry at the end of the editorial [The Men 
for the Ministry] in the issue for April 21, beginning: 

“Brother ! strong in the faith” ? 
Where can one get the rest of it ; and more like it ? 

The Rev. Dr. Norman MacLeod, of Scotland, was the 
writer of that poem. It may be found in sundry collec- 
tions of poetry. It appears, for example, in Schaff and 
Gilman’s “ A Library of Religious Poetry.” It probably 
first appeared in Good Words, a religious magazine, of 
which he was editor. Another of his poems, somewhat 
“like it,” is “ Trust in God and do the Right,” of which 
the first and last stanzas are: 

“ Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There’s a star to guide the humble ;— 
‘Trust in God, and do the right.’ 


* Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight: 
Cease from man, and look above thee ;— 
* Trust in God, and do the right.’ ” 
And from an Illinois reader there comes another 
request, in the same line: 
Will you be kind enough to give me the name of the author 
of the little poem commencing 
“T have known one word hang starlike,” 
quoted in your editorial entitled “Helping or Hurting by a 
Word’? I have long wished to know who wrote the poem. 
That poem, on “ Words,” was written by Miss Adelaide 
A. Procter, and can be found in any complete collection 
of her poems. } 


If the publishers of Teachers’ Bibles do not, sooner or 
later, get together in one volume everything in the line 
of helps to Bible study that any teacher can desire, it 
will not be because of lack of suggestions to them from 
those who feel a need. There has been a growing com- 
pleteness in the series of helps to study published in the 
Teachers’ Bibles; but the path of improvement is, in 
the minds of many, still open before the publishers. 
An Ohio Bible reader wants a help to pronunciation, in 
addition to all that is now available to the owner of a 
Teachers’ Bible. He says: 

I have long desired that some one of intelligence and influence 
would become interested in the matter, and agitate the subject, 
and secure to those who, like myself, would be so much benefited 
by, and who would so value it, a “ Pronouncing Bible,” which 
should contain also the other helps common to a Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Bible. A “ Pronouncing Bible ” was issued by 
the United Presbyterian Board of Publication, at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 1872. It was edited by Israel Alger, Jr., A.M. 
But this Bible has no references, or other helps, and I deem a 
Bible without references incomplete. It cannot meet the needs 
of a Bible student. To be able to pronounce correctly, is cer- 
tainly a great attainment for the common Bible student, and to 
me it would be a great satisfaction, And, in my experience, 
those who can read the Bible, and pronounce all the proper 
names, and even some other words, readily and correctly, is 
very small. To one who loves correctness and good reading, 
bad pronunciation is almost as distressing as discord in music. 
I believe that a Teachers’ Bible, containing the helps which 
‘are now common to such, to which should be added an indica- 
tion of the correct pronunciation of all the hard words and 
proper names, would have a peculiar value, and be in demand 
even beyond any which is now before the public. Let me plead 
with you to*agitate the subject. 

It is true that while there have been several Pro- 
nouncing Dibles published in this country, there is 
nothing in that line which is really suited to the average 
teacher’s use. In our opinion there would bea gain if 
the accepted pronunciation of proper names were indi- 
cated in the text of the various editions of the Teachers’ 
Bible. We submit the suggestion to the different pub- 


| lishers of these helps to study. 
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THE NEW BIRTH. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


“Complete in Christ ”’—and can it be, 
That quite apart from human worth, 
Simply by coming, Lord, to thee, 
We know the bliss of heavenly birth ?— 


Are robed, at once, in fair attire, 
Thy chosen guests to fitly greet ?— 
Are held from longing of desire, 
In blessedness of faith replete ? 


“ Complete in Christ’”?—the words ring out 
With strange, sweet music, when we see 

They mean Christ’s beauty wrapped about 
The erring soul, mysteriously : 


Beauty that by its fervid smile 
Melts, all unseen, the mists of sin, 
Which screen the sunshine but awhile 
Of love-transmuted life within. 


Made pure in perfectness—as though 
No mark had been of any blight— 

Not one dark memory left to show 
Its shadow in the morning light. 





TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. 


A Bisur LESSON FROX THEGREATEST MISSIONARY TO THE HEATHEN, 
\ 
FOR CULTIVATED AGNOSTICS OF ALL TIME.* 


BY PROFCUCSSOR THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., PH.D. 


Paul’s discourse at the Areopagus in Athens (Acts 17: 
22-37) is the classic pattern of a missionary-sermon to 
cultured heathen. To the eyes of Greek ignorance, it 
presents the true beholding of God, of his infinite, all- 
pervading Being, of his creation and upholding of the 
world (theology and cosmology). To Greek national 
self-consciousness and Greek self-seeking, it presents the 
correct ground-conception of the descent of all peoples 
from God and their relation as brethren, and of their 
divine destination (anthropology). To Greek frivolity, it 
shows the coming reckoning, and the one way of salva- 
tion through the Risen One (soteriology). 

We will not consider the whole discourse in detail, 
but only that altar-inscription, which the apostle makes 
the text and theme of his discourse : “To an UNKNOWN 


Gop; ” and we shall sce how it lies at the foundation of 


the whole discourse; for on that base Paul powerfully 
contends not only with Greek, but with Christian, hea- 
thendom. For there are ignorant people of high culture 
in modern times as well as in ancient, even amongst us 
Christians. 

1. The world-historic import of the position. 

Here stands the skillful hair-cloth weaver from Tarsus 
on a public place in the most cultured city of the Old 
World. About him are the masterpieces of classic cul- 
ture, a throng of distinguished teachers of heathen 
wisdom and art. Here, for the first time, the gospel 
encounters the science of the Occident: for the first 
time it resounds in the ears of the representatives of a 
heathen university of high renown. It interrupts the 
strife of their little questions of the day, and throws 
among them a new ferment,—new view-points of tre- 
mendous significance. It gives proof that it has no 
need to shrink from battle even, with human science; 
that it is to be destined not only to be a salt and a light 
for individual souls, but also for the sguls of whole 
nations, and for those souls that give shape to svience 
and art. In truth, a position of vast import! 

The weapons appear very unequal. On the one side, 
so much human knowledge, so many orators, philoso- 
phers, and the like, skilled in logic and professional 
training, ready each instant to detect the smallest error, 
and drag its consequences to a merciless “ ad absurdum.” 
On the other side, one whose “ bodily presence is weak 
and his speech of no account” (2 Cor. 10: 10), but 
whose weapons of warfare are not of the flesh, but 
“mighty before God to the casting down of strongholds ” 
(v. 4). r 

He has gone through the city. How sober he re- 
mained in the midst of all the blinding splendor of its 
art and science! He saw it only—“ full of idols ” (Acts 
17: 16). How calm is he towards the scoffers (v. 18) ! 
What immovable self-confidence—in the world-over- 
coming power of the truth of which he is representative— 
speaks out from him, as upon all old-time heathendom, 
notwithstanding all the beautiful blossoms of Greek 
genius, he puts the label “times of ignorance” (v. 
30)! How clearly and deeply he looks through the 
unsatisfactoriness of the past, to its very starting 
point (the conception of God, of the origin and destiny 


* Professor Christlieb’s own rendering, in Bugis. of this sub-title is: 


A Bible Lesson from the Greatest Heathen Missionary for Cultivated 
Iguorants in Old and Modern Times.—-Tug Eprroa. 








of man, etc.); how surely he reaches back to seize upon 
the ultimate source of all true culture! How fearlessly 
and earnestly he sets before even the most learned and 
the most cultured the need of repentance and of faith 
in Christ! So fit to the circumstances and the times, 
so firm and sure, so clear and deep, so circumspect 
and yet so upright, so sparing and yet so incisive,—only 
an inspired apostle can be speaking! The result of the 
combat is undoubted, even before it begins! 

But more masterly than all is 

2. The wise adaptation to, the circumstances. 

As a wise general seizes upon the vantage-points of 
the field before him, so the apostle seizes first of all upon 
the elements of present truth, as strategic points for the 
truth of the gospel. Thus among the Jews he seized 
upon the Holy Scriptures, to set forth the prediction of 
-the prophets concerning the Christ (Acts 17: 2,3; 26: 
22, 23, 27, etc.). Among the heathen, he fixed upon the 
-evelation of God in nature (Acts 14: 17), and their own 
longing for a knowledge of the true God. Such a long- 
ing there was, and still is, almost everywhere observable 
(compare the sacrificial hymns of the ancient people of 
India, etc.). So, also, in Athens. The inscription upon 
this altar,—‘To an Unknown God,”’—contains a clear 
trace of that longing. As if they imagined that their 
theology might perhaps not embrace the whole heaven, 
these Greeks, in touching, open-hearted godly fear, ex- 
tended their reverence also to gods whom they did not 
yet know. That makes the apostle reflect. What a 
happy holding point, on which to fasten the news of the 
unknown, vainly sought, yet greatly longed-for God ! 

And just as he lays hold of this unsatisfied longing of 
a worship that aims at something beyond itself, so like- 
wise the wise teacher of the heathen lays hold of the 
art and literature of the Greeks. Pointing up, it is prob- 
able, to the glorious Parthenon and the statue of Athene, 
which necessarily fixed the gaze of those who went up to 
the Areopagus, he declares that God “ dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,” and is not “like unto... 
stone, graven by art.” And then he seizes upon the 
treasures of Greek poetry {verse 28, a verse from Aratus, 
and perhaps also a reminiscence from Cleanthes), and 
shows what kindling sparks of the creative Spirit of 
truth lie hid therein, unconsciously pointing away to the 
present dawn of the full knowledge of the truth in Christ. 
How wisely, how circumspectly, how discreetly, he com- 
pels the attention of the learned throngs about him, and 
forces them cven to respect a foreigner, as one not wholly 
unfamiliar with Greek literature ! 

This is the right teaching-method—to lay hold of that 
existing longing, and to seize upon those sparks of truth, 
however faint and obscured ! 

If we look a little closer at the chief point of grasp, 
the inscription upon that altar, then there strikes us — 

3. The remarkable confession of this inscription. 

“To an Unknown God!” What a confession in the 
midst of such manifold culture! So, then, all this 
renowned wisdom and culture, the pride of the Occident, 
had yet one need that could not be satisfied,—that of a 
complete knowledge of God. It broke forth at the very 
highest seat of culture. The unsolved question was to be 
read publicly in the streets. The schools were in full 
bloom ; youths eager for learning poured thither from the 
whole Roman empire. Literature, in almost every 
branch, was growing greater and greater ; the art-monu- 
ments grew more numerous from year to year,—but the 
gulf between the varying wisdom of the cultured and 
the idolatrous faith of the common people, was not filled 
up. A suspicion that a certain greatness and might, yet 
unknown, might be existing in the realm of religion—a 
twilight longing after the hidden God—grew up in 
silence. The fearful fact, that the life of the people, 
notwithstanding all the refinement of culture, was sink- 
ing morally deeper and deeper, proclaimed more and 
more distinctly the inadequateness of all that priests and 
wise men, that legislators and artists, had hitherto sup- 
plied. For centuries the people had made human beings 
of their gods; and had not only endued them with 
noble human forms, but also with very ignoble human 
passions and blasphemous degradation. Through them 
and their service, therefore, moral elevation or ennobling 
was impossible. A thousand minor questions had wis- 
dom solved; but the question of all questions, who is 
God? and, what is man and his problem ?—the question 
which lays the foundation for true, moral, imperishable 
culture—that had remained unsolved. 

What Paul read upon that altar, therefore, was a true 
confession; and the longer it existed there, the more 
necessary it became. It was true in a deeper sense than 
the immediate one in which it was probably written, 
that is, that the divinities of unknown peoples were not 
to be excluded from veneration; it was a confession of 





the utter need of some new restorative, which was to come 
from another people. 

Now it comes through the preaching tent-maker from 
Tarsus. How entirely different to what one would have 
thought! He does not enter into the scholastic disputes 
or topics of the day at Athens; he grasps the corruption 
by the roots, with its false representations of God and 
of man; and in that way he seeks to satisfy the need that 
utters itself in that confession. Away with all thoughts 
that dishonor the one infinite God; that divide into a 
multitude, and remove to infinity, and wish to enclose in 
temples “the God that made the world and all things 
therein.” “ He, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.” Away with the 
pride in your glorious temple and altars, as if, while you 
are independent of him, God had need of your gifts— 
the contrary is the truth: “ Neither is he served by men’s 
hands, as though he needed anything, seeing he himself 
giveth to all life and breath and all things.””’ Away with 
the vain self-consciousness, as if ye were sprung from 
this soil, and had the right to count all others small in 
comparison with yourselves! Away with the delusion, 
that each separate nation sprang from a wholly separate 
origin! Away with this exclusiveness, which for a 
thousand years has stood in the way of loving your 
neighbors! We are all brethren, for we are of one stock : 
he “has made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth.” Away with the arbitrary 
will, that delusively imagines that one people should 
oppress another by the right of the stronger! It is God 
who has formed the course of human history, and deter- 
mined the limits in time and in territory for every peo- 
ple; “having determined their appointed seasons and 
the bounds of their habitation.” Away with the wasting 
of time through useless questionings, through vain word- 
making, through refined or through coarser worship of 
the flesh! To fill the true lot of mankind, is to seek 
God, the everywhere present; “that they should seek 
God, if haply they might feel after him and find him, 
though he is not far from each one of us; for in him we 
live and move, and have our being; as certain even of 
your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.” 

And since he is of godlike nobility, man is shamed if 
he bows beneath a person less great than the Lord of 
all. Away with image worship and idolatry which dis- 
honor God and man. “ Being then the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of men.” 

Thus the inconspicuous preacher on the Areopagus 
hurls, as it were, sparks of light in the most effective 
directions. He puts forth the fundamental idea of an 
altogether new prospect of the world and of life,—in 
order to unloose the old from its fastenings, and break 
a path for the truth of Christian salvation. In the 
midst of this most brilliant culture, all these funda- 
mental truths of God and the world, of creation and 
providence, of the being and destiny of mankind and 
the nations, were not known. Oh, how true and necessary 
was that public confession, “To an unknown God”! 
Paul justifies it on far deeper grounds than the Athe- 
nians themselves had imagined ! 

“Ye know neither me, nor my Father” (John 8: 9). 
How true of Jews, as well, and of innumerable 
Christians! If Paul should go to-day through our 
great Christian cities, what would he see in a hundred 
places? Here, divine service stiffened into outward 
forms, a lip-motion without prayer in spirit and in truth, 
the worship of Christ overshadowed by the polytheistic 
worship of the saints; there,—even in the houses of 
many Protestants,—no longer any altar for home devo- 
tions, the Bible hindered through too light-minded 
and too superficial reading, God and Christ often denied 
in the daily walk and business of life, the way to com- 
plete knowledge of God in Christ through repentance 
and faith, through personal experience of his mercy, 
trodden by few; just at the very seats of the most 
manifold culture, at the highest schools, the people 
“ spending their time in nothing else but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing” (v. 21), but despising the 
old and eternal truths ; those who are wise after the flesh 
often utterly denying God,—setting in the place of crea- 
tion, providence, and the descent of mankind from one 
pair, matter, a blind fate, chance; innumerable learned 
men so absorbed in the questions of the day that God 
and his kingdom, the Church and its mission, prayer and 
worship, are to them wholly unknown; again, in many 
great towns, public lectures on such questions as: Is there 
a Living God? Does Death End All? and the like. 
Oh, how sadly would Paul remember that altar, andsigh: 
“ Here also is the living God, and Christ, unknown”! 

How little had Paul himself known God, notwith- 
standing all God’s teachings and revelations to Israel, ; 
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until he found his pitying love in Christ! And to-day 
—so much instruction, so much knowledge, so much 
(too much!) self-confidence, and so little true recogni- 
tion of God, and thence, too, so little self-knowledge ! 
So much witness-bearing of the Son, and yet no 
acknowledgment of the Father! (1 John 2:23.) If 
then Christianity, too, must confess that she, in the 
midst of all her culture, renders manifold service to an 
unknown God; if that inscription must be the super- 
scription of her life also, then there arises: 

4. A grievous complaint in the midst of the revelation of 
God in Christ. 

That confession had one meaning in the mouth of 
heathen Athenians, another in the mouth of Christians. 
The former desired by this altar, in open-hearted fear 
of God, to honor unknown divinities also. The true 
Ciod was not yet made known tothem, And when Paul 
cried, ‘‘ What ... ye worship in ignorance, this I, set 
forth unto you,’ they listened, and some of them, at 
least, believed (v. 34), As for us, is not this God 
known to us from our youth? Alas! if, notwithstand- 
ing, we delay to render the right service, and the obedi- 
ence of faith! 

Even for the Greeks there lay in Paul’s further 
discourse a stinging complaint. “They should seek 
[the lost] God, if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him.” This universal human problem,—how little 
success had they hitherto as a people, take it all together, 
attained therein! God had for centuries given them 
time, and a succession of the best leading minds, yet 
hardly a single one, here and there, had been penetrated 
with the thought of the unity of God; but the land was 
full of nothing but idolatry ; the people were without a 
representation of a really holy God, and, in consequence, 
they were morally sinking deeper and deeper. Their 
whole era was—a time of ignorance! (v. 20.) 

Not with vain readiness of the tongue, not with 
hair-splitting questionings and fruitless disputes (the 
great danger of learned men in all ages!) which waste 
time,—but by seeking God,—-and that not alone in nature, 
not alone in the way of speculation—and by feeling after 
him in the heart and conscience, by humble surrender 
to him of the thirsty desires, by following his holy foot- 
steps in history and life! By this demand, to the minds 
of reflecting hearers, oh how, as in the twinkling of an 
eye, he laid the whole pride of Greece, and its most 
glorious spirits, in the new balance of the gospel !—and 
they were found wanting! And thence follows the 
command that ali should repent! Yea, they also 
were not free from guilt and negligence. But seeing 
that they were without a special revelation, and there- 
fore untaught in divine things, accordingly God vould 
“ overlook” their whole past, and leave them without 
special mercy, and without special punishment. 

Otherwise with Christians. How much guiltier and 
more responsible is the present lack of acquaintance 
with God in Christendom! To be surrounded by streams 
of light, and not to be willing to see the day; to have 
before us the way to fullest knowledge of God in Christ; 
from every Bible, every gospel sermon, to be able to per- 
ceive the call of God upon our heart,—and yet not to 
walk in personal communion with this God, so that he 
remains unknown ;—what a responsibility! To have 
before one all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge in 
Christ, and not to use them, but to be willing to go his 
own way with hardened neck into questions of the last 
importance, as if God had not revealed anything about 
them; to hear proclaimed the God “that made the 
world and all things therein,”—and nevertheless to deify 
Nature, as if she had brought forth herself, when all her 
power is not once sufficient to explain the facts of our 
spiritual life; to be continually reminded of the thanks 
due toward this Creator,—and notwithstanding, never to 
be truly thankful for his deeds of goodness; to feel the 
Scripture teaching concerning the divine descent of man 
corroborated in his own consciousness, in the homesick 
longing after God which stirs in the deepest depth of 
his soul,—and nevertheless as many do, to derive the 
family stock of mankind through the reproductions of 
beasts; to hear God declared as the disposer of history, and 
that history, since the time of Christ the history of redemp- 
tion—wrought for us,—and toward the Gift of all gifts, 
toward the source of all salvation and peace, toward the 
only-begotten Son to continue cold, proud, unbelieving, 
and, in such a way as that, never come to know God 
truly ;—what a grievous complaint! how much deeper 
do Paul’s words sting the Christians ! 

As the queen of the south (Matt. 12: 42), with her 
longing after wisdom, shall rise up in the judgment against 
the unbelieving Jews of the days of Jesus Christ, so it 
must be that many God-fearing heathen, and many 
Greeks as well, will rise up at the last day with their 








longing after the unknown God, against the Christian 
heathen of to-day,—those who, having ears to hear, will 
not hear! 

In such a light, then, the old, and yet ever new, in- 
scription, itself speaks 

5. An earnest exhortation to come to a knowledge of God 
NOW. 

And that in the one way commanded to all. This is 
the climax to which the discourse of Paul ascends: “ but 
now he commandeth . .. raised from the dead.” From 
the starting point of the universal, from the ever-existing 
problem, how to seek God, hé proceeds to mark out the 
particular, which is now introduced. And this—because 
the turning-point of the ages has appeared with Christ. 
A new, and the last, world-period has dawned, which is 
to close in the judgment of the world by—One. He 
names him not, in order still farther to excite their curi- 
osity to learn more from him. That is the deepest 
meaning of this “ but now.” 


How seriously he brings 
this meaning in! 


Not at all as a private interpretation, 
or as a peculiar view, at length announced to the learned 
for aid in their discussion of the world; but as the com- 
mand of God, clearly declared by the mouth of Christ, 
and through the fact of his resurrection from the dead. 
through which God presents and makes plain to all 
the world the faith in this new and highest divine reve- 
lation. 

How fearlessly, too, he includes in this command the 
very wisest and most cultured men of Greece,—“ all, 
everywhere!” How equal he makes high and low, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, since all, without dif- 
ference, must go by only one road to reach a true knowl- 
edge of God. It is repentance, without which the true 
Being of God can never be deeply known; and through 
faith in the Risen One ; since without it the living expe- 
rience of the power and love of God, of his mercy and 
his peace, the child-like communion with the reconciled 
Father, and thus, in fine, the saving knowledge of God,— 
cannot be reached. 

This is the one, the only way, commafided to all. Dost 
thou ask, “ When may I say that I have known God?” 
the answer is, When thou hast found him in Christ 
through repentance and faith! Even Paul served an 
unknown God, until repentance and faith in Christ 
taught him. And is it not ever just so to-day? Manya 
one believes that he knows God, while, nevertheless, he 
is serving an unknown God. When he opens entirely 
his heart to God, and in repentance and faith receives a 
new heart, then his heart is conscious that he now, for 
the first time, has found his God! Until then his know]l- 
edge of God was dead; now it is living, true, saving 
through the spirit of sonship. 

As Paul ended, some mocked, others wished to hear 
more. Who was right? The overthrow of the world of 
the Christless Greek has spoken the answer! From the 
“‘judgment-seat ” in Athens opens the view of the far 
greater Judgment-seat, where the whole world is to be 
assembled before the One Man, who executes the deter- 
mined counsel of God. Happy are we, if then upon the 
altar of our hearts it shall not be read, “To an unknown 
God;” but “ Jf, Lord and my God.” 

Bonn, Germany. 





JEWS AND GENTILES IN THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY PROFESSOR LLEWELYN J. EVANS, D.D. 


Between the strictly Jewish and Gentile diversities, 
we note two tendencies of a mixed character. 


III. INTERMEDIATE DIVERSITIES. 

1. Judaizing Gentiles. ; 

On the one side there would seem to have beena 
Judaizing tendency on the part of certain Gentiles. 
Anterior to Christianity, we find in classic literature 
scattered intimations which show that the Hebraic 
“ superstition ” had a strange charm for not a few hea- 
then minds who were thrown in contact with it. The 





Greek translation of the Old Testament, known as the 
Septuagint, had doubtless lent its aid in that direction. | 
That to some extent this Old Testament influence ob- | 
tained among Gentile converts in the Christian Church 
may be inferred from Timothy 1: 7, /. 
here indicated may have been proselytes of the gate 
before their conversion to Christianity. In any case it 
would scem that through some associations they came | 
under the spell of Jewish legalism and formalism, and 
even aspired, without proper qualifications or culture, | 
to the position of “ Teachers of the Law.” It is quite | 
conceivable that on minds of the legal Roman type, the | 
Christianity of the Jewish school, with the prominence 


The persons | 


assigned by it to questions of law, and to the juridical 
and prescriptive aspects of religious truth, would exert 
a stronc fascination. 

2. Hellenizing Jews. : 

On the other side we note on the part of the more 
enlightened and liberal Jews of the dispersion a Hellen- 
izing tendency, to which reference has already been made. 
The most significant and interesting type of this devel- 
opment, was that which obtained at Alexandria. The 
Jews of Alexandria were noted for their enterprise, their 
versatility, culture, intellectual activity, and accessi- 
bility to new ideas. They were also a most important 
factor of the population both in numbers and influence. 
They especially distinguished themselves in philosophy. 
In the Neo-platonism of its schools, a later development, 
as the name implies, of the Platonic philosophy, they 
found not a few points of affinity with their own religious 
ideas, and were thus led to attempt a combination of 
Hebraic and Platonic representations, through which 
they hoped to commend the ideal and spiritual elements 
of the Jewish monotheism to their heathen fellow-phi- 
losophers. 

This Alexandrian Hellenism exerted a marked influ- 
ence on the development of Christianity, both in orthodox 
and in heretical directions. In the latter, it became an 
important factor in the Western forms of Gnosticism. 
In the former direction, its traces are visible in the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in John; also, though 
somewhat less prominently, in James and in Paul. It 
also exerted a still wider leavening influence of a popu: 
lar sort, on the one side, in dissolving the antagonism of 
the more rigid Judaism to the gospel; and on the other 
side, in furnishing for the disciples of Plato and Philo a 
transition to the doctrine of Christ. 


IV. GENTILE DIVERSITIES. 


The advances through which the final recognition of 
the full equality of Gentiles in the Church was reached, 
under the leadership of Paul, have already been indi- 
cated. Here let us pause to note briefly : 

1. The leading characteristics of the contrast presented by 
the Jewish and Gentile elements. 

Speaking generally we may say that the former repre- 
sented the conservative factor in the development of the 
Church ; the latter, the progressive. Through the one, the 
unity and continuity of the Church of God in all ages 
were made manifest; through the other, its growth, com- 
plexity, and varieties of development. The Jewish 
Church furnished the moulds, symbols, and formule of 
primitive Christianity ; the Gentile increment furnished 
the energy, the movement, the vitalizing, interpretative, 
transformative spirit, which was to give currency and 
efficiency to the forms. The Church of the Sinaitic dis- 
pensation provided the soil for the conceptions repre- 
sented by such terms as “ law,” “ righteousness,” “‘ priest- 
hood,” “sacrifice,” “ servant of Jehovah ; ” the “ churches 
of the Gentiles” (Rom. 16: 4), the soil for the concep- 
tions represented by “ life,” “truth,” “liberty,” “adop- 
tion.” The children of Abraham perpetuated the con- 
tributions made to the History of Redemption by the 
particularistic methods of the Old Testament age; the 
“nations” and “families of the earth” (Gen. 12: 3; 
18: 18; 22:18; 26: 4) blessed in the seed of Abraham, 
formulated the results to be realized by the broader, uni- 
versal methods of the New Testament era. The Chris- 
tian Jew transmits the sacred heritages of the “ people” 
of God (1 Pet. 11: 9); the Christian Gentile seizes on the 
glorious “mystery” (Eph. 3: 3-6) of a regenerated 
humanity,—a redeemed world. The one hails in Chris- 
tianity the fulfillment of the hope and promise of the 
past; the other welcomes it as itself the promise and 
potency of an endless life. 

2. The specific characteristics of the Gentile increment of 
the Church may be grouped under the following heads : 

(1.) Oriental. Under this general designation may be 
included the mixed Gentile population of Western Asia 
and Northern Africa. This element was largely imagi- 
native, dreamy, meditative, introspective, mystical, pan- 
theistic, and ascetic. It was a chief source of the Gnos- 
tic tendencies of the early centuries, more particularly 
in the apostolic age, as these developed themselves in 
Asia Minor, in Phrygia (Colosse, see Epistle to Col. 


| 2: 16-23), and less positively in Ephesus, Laodicea, etc. 


This tendency was in the direction of a “ gnosis,” oi 
5 } g : 

“ knowledge falsely so called ” (1 Tim. 6: 20), the promi- 
nent feature of which was a cosmogony based on the idea 


|of emanations (“aeons”) from the Godhead, which 
| resolved itself into a religion based on angelic meditation, 


and which imposed ascetic observances for the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, as the material seat of evil. Such essen- 
tially was the incipient Gnosticism of the apostolic 
period, derived partly from the Jewish (Essene), and 
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partly from the Oriental mysticism. To the same 


Oriental influence may be traced the prevalence of 


magic and sorcery in their various forms (Acts 8: 
13: 6, f.; Gal. 5: 20; 2 Tim, 3: 13; Rev. 9: 21). 
(2.) Greek. 


which are specially important in their influence on the | 


cevelopment of Christianity are: 

(a.) Intellectual restlessness and curiosity. In Acts (17: 21) 
we read: “ Now all the Athenians and the strangers 
sojourning there, spent their time in nothing else but 
vither to tell or to hear some new thing.” This trait 
made the Greek Gentiles on the one side progressive, 
accessible to new spiritual ideas ; on the other side, sus- 
ceptible to wild, capricious innovations, “ having itching 
ears,” and “heaping to themselves teachers after their 
own lusts” (2 Tim. 4: 3). 

(b.) Love of the ideal. “The Greeks seek after wis- 
dom” (1 Cor. 1:22). In its higher, purer forms, this 
charatteristic made the Greek mind amorous of the 
clearest, loftiest, most persuasive and elevating repre- 
sentations of gospel truth, such, for example, as would 
seem to have characterized the teachings of an Apollos, 
and later of John. In its lower and more turbid mani- 
festations it favored the growth of dialectical sophistry, 
of empty-sounding rhetoric, and of inane 
(T COR 229s Bon.. O'S: TF Tint. Ti: 6: 
2: 16;'2 Peter 2: 3, 18). 

(c.) Individualism. 
the Oriental populations to move in phalanxes, to think 
and act in platoons, the Greek spirit asserted the inde- 
pendent life and liberty of the individual. While in 


speculation 
20; 2 Tim. 


itself this spirit was favorable to the development of 


spontaneity, self-reliance, and enterprise, it miight, in 
excess, be prejudicial to unity, and to a normal, healthy 
organic development. Thus in Corinth it led to the 
quadrilateral order of things which Paul describes: 
“ Each one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ” (1 Cor. 1: 12), and 
elsewhere, as the Epistles of Paul and John show, it 
led to personal antagonisms and schisms, which threat- 
ened the peace and perpetuity of the church (Gal. 
5: 19, 20; Titus 3:9; 2 Peter 2:1; 1 John 2: 18, f.; 
4:1, f.; 2 John 7, f.; 3 John 9, f.) 

(d.) Versatility and vivacity. These qualities, valuable 
as they were in the social life of the church, might, 
when lacking,‘as in Corinth (see 1 Cor. 11, 14), proper 
self-restraint, lead to disorder, extravagances, and reli- 
gious fanaticism ; compare the frequent exhortations to 
sobermindedness (Rom. 12: 3; 1 Tim.3: 2; 2 Tim.1:7; 
Titus 1:8; 2: 2, 4, 5, 12). 

(3.) Roman. The special characteristic of the Roman 
us a social force was poise, order, legality, organization. 
ile was law incarnate. In the church, as in the state, 
he reduced to form the idea of the world-common- 
wealth. It has often been remarked by the church 
historian that the unity of the world in the Roman 
Empire, under Augustus, was a providential preparation 


for the entrance of Christianity, and for the assertion of 


its comprehensiveness as a world-power. The Christian 
cosmopolitanism, which in Paul was an idea and a 
passion, became in the realm of the Cvesars an institu- 
tion, a system, a structure. Even in the apostolic age 
the church in Rome becomes the representative church ; 
and scarcely is the name of Peter become a memory, 
than his shade becomes a spiritual Cesar sitting upon 
the semblance of a throne. 

In other directions, the Roman, or Western, spirit 
early gives indications of its practical bent, and of its 
predominant interest in the social, organizing forces of 
Christianity, and in the human factors of its creed. 

(4.) Northern. The ethnic elements of Northern Europe, 
which became so potent in the after developments of 
the Church, which brought about the partial overthrow, 
and the partial transformation of the Roman Empire, 
and which still later broke forth in the Reformation as 
‘a mighty spiritual force, exert no appreciable influence 
on the apostolic development. We recognize their 
presence in the churches of Galatia. In the mobility, 
fickleness, love of novelty, susceptibility to personal 


impression and leadership, which characterize the 
Galatians addressed by Paul, we recognize well- 


known traits of the Gallic temperament (see Gal. 1: 6; 
3:1, fiz 4:3,f, 18, f) 

Such are the leading national constituents of the 
Apostolic Church, as they group themselves in the two 
great leading camps, the Jewish and the Gentile. Out 
of their diversities, their antagonisms and reconciliations, 
their interactions, and interpenetrations, the various 
factors stimulating, modifying, countcracting, supple- 
menting each the other, all being in the meanwhile 
moulded and tempered together by the influence of the 
Spirit, the power of the Word, and the control of Provi- 
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The characteristics of the Greek spirit | 


As, over against the tendency of 
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| dence, arose the glorious structure of Apostolic Chris- 
| tianity, in its complex totality and divine symmetry,— 
|a “body fitly framed and knit together through that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the working 
in due measure of each several part, maketh the increase 
of the body unto the building up of itself in love.” 


Lane Theological Seminary. 





THE TEACHER’S WORK OF 
CLASSIFICATION, 
BY RUTH .ARGYLE. 


It is not only to superintendents that the work of 
classification belongs; each teacher ought to feel a cer- 
tain responsibility for the way in which his pupils are 
| seated. Too little attention, perhaps, is given to this 
| subject by teachers generally ; and the consequence is 
that often the teacher’s instructions are hindered from 
having their due effect by little annoyances which 
might have been prevented if the teacher had been 
| careful in seeing that the pupils were seated in accord- 
| ance with the teacher’s knowledge of the character and 
| temper of each child. 
| <A fine-looking, handsomely dressed child is placed 
beside a plainly attired unassuming one. For a whileall 
seems to go well ; but erelong, you see signs of disturb- 
ance in your little kingdom, the eyes of the modest 
little bird are often suffused with tears, and you notice 
that she shrinks away from the gay plumage beside 
her. After wondering a little, you investigate, and find, 
to your unspeakable astonishment, that your fine, hand- 
some, well-dressed child has been in the habit of slyly 
pinching the poor little creature at her side! What 
think you of this discovery of well-dressed street 
Arabs in the Sunday-school? In view of cases like this, 
ought we not, as Sunday-school teachers, to exercise the 
greatest care and circumspection when we are called 
upon to seat children in our classes in Sunday-school ? 
More than this, we ought not to become too much 
absorbed in the lesson to prevent our observing what is 
going on among the children committed to our care. 
Often a talk with them about some one of the lovely 
and lovable characteristics of a true Christian, will do 
as much or more good to the little souls than a long 
discussion of the lesson. This is more applicable to 
dealings with very small children than with those of a 
larger growth, and perhaps of greater intelligence. 

The question is respectfully submitted for the opinion 
of Sunday-school officers and teachers, whether it would 
not be better to exercise a little more care in the 


so many different temperaments and constitutions in 
the same class. This may appear trivial to some; but the 
writer has known more than one child “beg off,” when 
being prepared for Sunday-school, because she was 
afraid to sit by a girlor boy whose unsanctified fingers 
were always ready to perform some kind of surgical 
operation upon her own infantile anatomy. You may 
wonder why a child does not call the attention of her 
teacher to the fact of this unpleasant treatment. For 
this silence there may be several reasons: in the first 


threatened by him would never muster sufficient cour- 
age to complain of his tricks; or it may stand in awe of 
the teacher, and fear to address him (or her) unlecs in 
answer to some question,—and it must be confessed that 
too many teachers inspire such feelings. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE COACHMAN’S TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE, 
BY AMY DEANE. 

“Perhaps you would like to know how I came to leave 
off drinking,” said my friend, the Irish coachman, as 
we were riding in a light buggy behind his spirited 
horses on the outskirts of the town one summer after- 
noon. [answered that I certainly should,—for the coach- 
man is not only a character study, but is always good 
company ; more entertaining by far than three-quarters 
of the people one ordinarily meets. 

“Well,” said he, “you know how I came over from 
the old country when I was a young fellow with a stout 








about this town ever since. And when some of the 
| boys tell me that I was one of them in those early days, 
| driving a gin delivery wagon for a wholesaler, taking 
my glass with the rest, and not minding a street scrim- 
mage once in a while, I don’t deny it. But I always 
steered clear of the police court; and, being a hard 





arrangement of classes, and especially in mixing up of 


place the child may feel afraid of its tormentor, and if 





arm, but only a little learning, and have been knocking | 


worker and very fond of horses, I managed to get into 
the first families, and I have always stayed there. For 
if, by any chance, one of them has to give me up, 
another is after me before sunset. I have been faithful 
to them all, and have made my faithfulness pay, for I 
own a home of my own, and some small houses to rent. 
As soon as I had put on the coachman’s livery I began to 
fight shy of the whiskey bottle, for it wouldn’t do for me 
to carry a tell-tale breath. But I used to occasionally 
drop inte a saloon of an evening, before my children 
were grown up enough to know anything about it, and 
take a taste of something hot. But by the time they 
got into the public schools I gave that up, for I said to 
myself, it might disgrace them, Still I couldn’t make 
up my mind to give up my cider, but puta barrel of it 
into the cellar every fall; and along in the spring, after 
it had got good and hard, I took a swig very often. 
And I was always thinking, What’sthe harm? You know 
all about my oldest boy by this time, for I never can keep 
my mouth shut about him. He took to his books when 
he was little, and many’s the hour that he studied them 
out of school, perched up in an apple-tree on the edge of 
the town, while watching the cows that I had to pasture 
in an open lot. I have an idea that he was saved by 
that apple-tree; so many other boys, as bright as he. 
who were left to roam the streets, have gone to the bad. 
[ made up my mind that he should go through the high 
school, and that if he could graduate there, he would 
get a better start in life than anything else I could do 
for him. The sons and daughters of leading citizens 
would be his classmates, and, in some sense, his friends. 
It would give him what I suppose you would call a van- 
tage ground. Hewentthroughall right, and Iwasa proud 
father the day he spoke his oration on the anniversury 
stage at the Town Hall; and when the cashier of one of 
the leading banks came to our house that same evening, 
and offered him a place in that institution, we were 
almost beside ourselves with joy. What did it matter 
if he would have to sweep out and run errands for the 
first two years,—wasn’t he the first and only Irish bank 
clerk the town had ever known? 

“ From that day to this everything has gone well with 
him, so that he now has a good position. He lives in 
our humble home, just as he always did, and seems to 
enjoy his mother’s company and mine, and that of the 
children, as well as ever. And when we meet him away 
from home, we are careful not to émbarrass him by being 
too familiar. He has got his own way to make in the 
world, and we don’t want to hinder him in it by any of 
our homely, old-fashioned doings. It was one day last 
spring that I came near. upsetting all my calcula- 
tions in this respect. I had three men at work with me 
laying the stone foundations of a new house. It was a 
hot morning, and we all found our way to the cider 
barrel in my cellar, which was altogether too convenient 
for our good. Several times that afternoon I went to the 
bank on business. Just at evening, while I sat at the 
supper table thinking what a good job had been done 
for the new house, the boy came in looking, as the say- 
ing is, as though he had lost all his poor relations, and 
I noticed that he ate but little and said nothing. And 
when I went out on the back steps tosmoke my pipe, he 
followed me, and this was what he said: ‘ Father, I was 
ashamed of you in the bank this afternoon. You stayed 
much longer than was necessary, and your tongue ran 
wild while you were talking with the president. The 
clerks all noticed it, and I wanted to hide in the coal- 
closet, anywhere, till you got away. I know that you 
never would have done anything of the kind if you 
hadn’t been drinking. You have done well by me, and 
I love you in your stable frock or coachman’s livery as 
well as I could the grandest father in the land; but if 
you have any regard for my feelings, you will knock the 
bung out of that cider barrel.’ He went away then, and 
I sat on those steps till the stars came out. I thought 
of the time when I was a boy in the old country, and 
what a small chance I had of ever being anything in 
the world; of the gin wagon I used to drive, and the 
many young fellows who were with me then who have 
since disgraced themselves, and how this one foolish 
habit of mine might yet bring my wife and all my chil- 
dren, even the innocent baby in the cradle, to shame. 

“ When I got up, I opened the cellar bulk-head doors, 
and rolled the barrel up the steps and out into the street, 
an easy task, for it was nearly empty. 
sewer ‘man-hole’ 





There was a 
near the house, and it took but a 
moment to knock the bung from the barrel and let the 
liquor drain into it. And if I ever take another drop of 
the stuff, you may put me down as out of my mind, 

“[ joined the total abstinence society the next Sun- 
day, and since then I have spent much of my leisure 
time in trying to persuade young men to take the pledge,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
{Second Quarter, 1883.] 


1, April 1.—S8imon the Sorcerer 


Acts 8: 14-25 





2, April 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian........ 


% April 15.—Saul’s Conversion........ 


4. April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ..... 


Acts 8 : 26-40 
accemnseneereeseveneees Cte 9: 1-18 
a Acts 9: 19-31 












5. April 20.~—Peter Working Miracles............... a -- Acta 9: 32-43 
6. May 6.— Peter Preaching to the Gentiles......................0ACts 10; 30-44 
7. May 13.—The Spread of the Gospel. ...........0.cccccccreeeereeseeeee Acta 11 : 19-30 
8. May 20.—Herod and Peter.........cc.cereccccecereersesecseeceseees Acts 12: 1-17 
9. May 27.—Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus......... Acts 13: 1-12 
10, June 3.—At Antioch.. - Acts 13: —— and 43-52 
ll. June 10.—At Iconium and Lyetee.... —oe Acts 14: 1-18 
12. June 17.—End of First Missionary Journey...... " Acts 14: 19-28 


13. June %.—Review. 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 1883. 


Titte: AT 


ANTIOCH. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 13:1 
COMMON VERSION. 


18. Now when Paul and his 
company loosed from Paphos, 
they came to Perga in Pamphylia: 
and John departing from them | 
returned to Jerusalem. 

14. But when they departed 
from Perga, they came to Antioch 
in Pisidia, and went into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and sat down. 

15. And after the reading of 
the law and the prophets, the 
rulers of the synagogue sent unto | 
them, saying, Ye men and breth- 
ren, if ye have any word of 
exhortation for the people, say 
on. 

16. Then Paul stood up, and 
beckoning with Ais hand said, 
Men of Israel, and ye that fear 
God, give audience. 


43. Now when the congregation 
was broken up, many of the Jews 
jand religious proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas; who, speak- 
ing to them, persuaded them to 
continue in the grace of God. 


9-16, 43-52,) 
REVISED VERSION. 


13 Now Paul and his company 
set sail from Paphos, and came 
to Perga in Pamphylia: and 
John departed from them and 

14 returned to Jerusalem. But 
they, passing through from 
Perga, came to Antioch of 
Pisidia ; and they went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath 

15 day, and sat down. And after 
the reading of the law and the 
prophets the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, 
Brethren, if ye have any word 
of exhortation for the people, 

16 say on. And Paul stood up, 
and beckoning with the hand 
said, 

Men of Israel, and ye that 
fear God, hearken. 


43 Now when the synagogue 
broke up, many of the Jews 
and of the devout proselytes 
followed Paul and Barnabas; 
who, speaking to them, urged 
them to continue in the grace 
of God. 





44. And the next sabbath day 
came almost the whole city | 
together to hear the word of God. | 

45. But when the Jews saw the 
multitudes, they were filled with | 
envy, and spake against those 
things which were spoken by 
Paul, contradicting and blas-| 
pheming. 

46. Then Paul and Barnabas | 
waxed bold, and said, It was | 
necessary that the word of God | 
should first have been spoken to | 
you: but seeing ye put it from | 
you, and judge yourselves un- 
worthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. 

47. For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, I have set 
thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou shouidest be for salva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth, 

48. And when the Gentiles 
heard this, they were glad, and 
glorified the word of the Lord: 
and as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed. 


44 And the next sabbath almost 
the whole city was gathered 
together to hear the word of 

45 }God. But when the Jews saw 
the multitudes, they were filled 
with jealousy, and contra- 
dicted the things which were 
spoken by Paul, and 2 bias- 


| 46 phemed. And Paul and Bar- 


nabas spake out boldly, and 
said, It was necessary that the 
word of God should first be 
spoken to you. Seeing yethrust 
it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life. 

47 lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For 
so hath the Lord commanded 
us, saying, 

I have set thee for a light 
of the Gentiles, 

That thou shouldest be for 
salvation unto the 
uttermost part of the 
earth, 

48 And as the Gentiles heard this, 
they were glad, and glorified 





49. And the word of the Lord 
was published throughout all the 
region, | 

50. But the Jews stirred up the | 
devout and honourable women, 
and the chief men of the city, 
and raised persecution against 
Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts. 

51. But they shook off the dust 
of their feet against them, and 
came unto Iconium. 

52. And the disciples were filled 


with joy, and with the Holy| 


Ghost. 


the word of !1God: and as 
many as were ordained to 
49 eternal life believed. And the 
word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the 
50 region. But the Jews urged 
on the devoutwomen ofhonour- 
able estate, and the chief men 
of the city, and stirred up a 
persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and cast them out 
of their borders. But they 
shook off the dust of their feet 
against them, and came unto 
52 Iconium. And the disciples 
were filled with joy and with 
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the Holy Ghost. 
1M ancient authorities read 
the 2 Or, railed 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: { Power through Faith and Fidelity to 


Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson TOPIC: The Word of the Lord. 


1, The 


Word Accepted, v. 13-16, 43-45. 


Lusson OUTLINE: 2. The Word Rejected, v. 46-49. 
3. The Word Persecuted, v. 60-52. 
Gotpen Text: And the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all the region.—Acts 13 : 49. 


Dariy Home READINGS: 


M.—Psa, 119 : 49-64. The juickening Word. 

T. —Heb. 4:1-12. The geen ess of the Word. 
W.—Isa. 55: 1-18. The fix*dulness of the Word. 

T. —Luke 8:415. The seed is the Word. 

F. —Heb. 2: 1-12. The danger of rejecting the Word. 
S$. —Matt. 7: 1-18. Making void the Word. 

$. —Jas, 1; 16-25. Doers of the Word, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE WORD ACCEPTED. 


|. Giving up the Work : 

John departed from them, and returned to Jerusalem, 

Paul thought not to take ... him... who withdrew (Acts 15 : 38). 
Noman .. . looking back is fit for the kingdom (Luke 9 : 62). 
Mark . . . is useful to me for ministering (2 Tim. 4:11). 

i. Geng on with the Work : 

But they ... came to Antioch . . . went into the synagogue. 
Entered, as his custom was, into the syn: e (Luke 4 : 16). 

Paul, as his custom was, went untothem, and...reasoned (Acts 17 : 2). 
He reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath ( (Acts 18: 4), 
| If, The Opportunity for Work : 

1. Given. 

The rulers ...saying, Brethren, if ye have any word... 
As we have opportunity, let us work (Gal. 6 : 10). 

Praying . . . God may open unto us a door for the word (Col. 4: 3). 
I have set before thee a door opened (Rev. 3: 8). 
2. Accepted. 

Paul ... said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken. 
Brethren, it was needful that the Scripture . 
Brethren and fathers, hearken (Acts 7 ; 2). 

Brethren and fathers, hear ye the , Aha. (Acts 22: 1). 
IV. Succeeding in the Work : 
1. The Exhortation. 

Urged them to continue in the grace of God. 

7 — purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord (Acts 
: 28). 


say on. 


If ye abide in <4 word, then are ye truly my disciples (John 8 : 31). 
Looking carefully lest ...any ... falleth short (Heb. 12: 15). 


2. The Gathering. 
Almost the whole city was gathered together to hear. 


Unto him shall the baring of the pou) be (Gen. 49 : 10). 
whe people shall be willing in the day of th ny power (Psa. 110: 3). 
. fly .. . as the doves to their windows (Isa. 60 ; 8). 
: oo one who turns back from God's work does himself an injury. 
2. The work will go on, no matter who turns back. 
3. —_— — the work should seek every fit opportunity to proclaim 
the wo 
4. Those in the work should seek the regular and appointed chan- 
nels for ee laiming the word. 
5. Those who seek for opportunities for work will have opportuni- 
ties given them. 
6. Those in the work should make use of all their tact to make the 
word acceptable. 
7. Those who are earnest and persistent in the ‘work, guided by the 
Spirit, will be successful. 


Il. THE WORD REJECTED. 


1. Rejected by the Jews: » 
1. Contradicting the Word. 

Contradicted the things . . . spoken by Paul, and ape 
Where jealousy and faction are, there is conftision (Jas. 3 : 16). 
Whereas there is jealousy and strife . . . are ye not carnal (1 Cor. 3: 3). 
God gave them up to a reprobate mind (Rom. 1: 28). 

2. Thrusting away the Word. 

Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves wnworthy. 
They that were his own received him not (John1: 11). 

I spread out my hands unto a disobedient . ple (Rom. 10 : 21). 
None . . . which were bidden shall taste of my cnaper (Luke 14 ; 24). 


il. Turning to the Gentiles : 
1. A Light for the Gentiles. 
So hath the Lord commanded, saying .. . light of the Gentiles. 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles (Isa. 49 : 6). 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles (Luke 2: 32). 
Thou shalt call a nation thou knowest not (Isa. 55: 5). 
2. Joy among the Gentiles. 
As the Gentiles heard this, they were glad . . . believed. 
Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people ( Rom. 15 : 10). 
There was great joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 
Tidings of great joy which shall be to all ‘people (Luke 2 : 10), 
3. The Word among the Gentiles. 
The word of the Lord was spread .. . throughout all the 
region. 
And the word of God increased (Acts 6 : 7). 
But the word of God grew and multiplied (Acts 12 : 24). 
Throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded (Acts 19: 26). 
The Word is apt to be rejected with hate or accepted with joy. 
Those who reject the Word declare themselves to be unworthy of 
eternal life. 
The Word was destined in the counsels of eternity for the Gentiles 
as well as the Jews. 
. Those who receive the Word receive it with gladness. 
. When any receive the Word, they are often the means of causing 
others to receive it. 


III. PERSECUTING THE WORD. 
1. The Persecution : 
The Jews . . . stirred up a persecution against Paul, ete. 
What things befell me at Antioch (2 Tim. 3: 11). 


They stirred up the people, . . . elders . scribes (Acts 6 : 12). 
Jews . . . stirred up the souls of the Gentiles (Acts 14: 2). 


il, The Testimony : 
Shook off the dust of their feet pare them. 
Shake off the dust . for a testimony unto them (Mark 6: 11), 
The dust from your city . . . we do wipe off against you (Luke 10:11). 
When they persecute you in this city, flee into the next (Matt. 10: 23). 
i. The Joy: 
And the disciples were filled with joy and the Holy Ghost. 
Heard them speak with tongues, and — nify God (Acts 10 : 46). 
Did take their food with gladness . . . of heart (Acts 2: 46). 
Ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise (Eph. 1 : 13). 
1. Hatred of the Word is apt to end in some kind of persecution of 
the workers. : 
2. Those who hate the Word are wont to stir up others to join them 
in open persecution. 
8. Those who hate the Word, and who persecute it, are to be left in 
God's hands. 
4. Those who hate the Word cannot take away the joy of those who 
receive the Word. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE WORD. 
1. How Spoken of: 
As the word (Jas. 1 : 21-23 ; 1 Pet. 2: 2). 
Word of God (Luke 11 : 28; Heb. 4: 12), 
Word of Christ bing 3: 16). 
Word of truth (Jas 1: 18). 
Holy Scriptures (Rom. 1 : 2; 2 Tim. 3: 15). 
Scriptures of truth Poe. 10 : 21). 
‘The book (Psa. 40 Rev, 22: - 
The book of the Lord (Isa, 34 16). 
The book of the law (Neh. 8: 3; Gal. 3: 1 
‘he law of the Lord (Psa. 1: 2; Isa. 30: 9 
The sword of the Spirit Se 6: 17). 
The oracles of God (Rom. 3 : 2; 1 Pet. 4: 11). 
2. tts Contents : 
Laws, sfatutes, and aye of God (Deut. 4: 5, 14). 


Divine poophowss (2 Pet, 1 : 19-21), 
Promises e gospel (Rom. 1:2 





. fulfilled (Acts 1; 16). | 


3. Its Purpose : 


To testify of Christ (John 5: 39: Acts 10 : 43; a 28; 1 Cor. 15 : 3). 
To be an unerring guide (Prov. 6 : 23 ; 2 Pet. 1: 19), 
To make wise unto salvation (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 
To make known the ad of the uel to all (Rom. 16 : 26). 
To regenerate (Jas. 1 : x 
— (Psa. 119 : 50, 98). 
Illuminate (Psa. 119 : oh 
Sanctify (John 17 : 17 ; 26). 
Cleanse (Psa. 119: 9; jotn is: ‘s; Eph. 5 : 26). 
Promote growth in grace (1 Pet. 2: 2). 


4. Obligations Concerning : 
Should be— 

Believed (John 2 : 22). 
Read (Deut. 7:19; Isa. 34 : 16). 
Known (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 
Searched (John : 39 ; 7: 52; Acts 17:11). 
Laid up in the heart (Deut. 6: Poo RE ot 
Taught to children (Deut. 6 : 7 ; il: 


). 
19; 2 Tim. 3: 15), 
Taught to all (2 Chron, 17: 7, 8). 


7-9; Neh. 8: 7, 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None. 
Time.—Authorities vary scarcely more than two years. 
| Bible margin, A. D. 45. 

Puaces.—1. Perga. A town of Pamphyliain Asia Minor, 
situated on the river Cestrus. Once it was the capital of the 
whole province; but when Pamphylia was divided, it became 
the capital of the part in which it lay. A celebrated temple 
of Diana stood near it. 2. Antioch in Pisidia. This, like 
Antioch in Syria, was founded by Seleucus Nicator. It was 
the capital of its district, and under the Romans became a 
colonia, known as Cesarea. The site of the place, now cov- 
ered with considerable ruins, has been fully identified. The 
modern town is called Yalobatch. 

Prrsons.—1. The missionaries, Paul and Barnabas. 2. 
The Jews filled with jealousy. 3. The rejoicing Gentiles. 

CrrcumstTancEs.—The address of Paul at Antioch is his 
first recorded sermon. It is a specimen of the manner in 
which he was-wont to reason from the Scripture. The his- 
torical part of the address bears some resemblance to the 
speech of Stephen before the council, though it is more con- 
cise, and serves the purpose of connecting Christ in the Mes- 
sianic line with David. The apologetical part gives three 
proofs of the messiahship of Christ. 1. His announcement 
by John the Baptist. 2. The fulfillment of prophecy in his 
death. 3. His resurrection from the dead. The doctrinal 
part is that wherein Paul proclaims through Christ the for- 
giveness of sins. The practical consists of a warning against 
unbelief. The effect of this sermon was to convince many. 
The next sabbath the jealousy of the Jews prevented the fur- 
ther spread of the good work among them. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson includes the mission journey of Paul and Bar- 
nabas from Paphos, in Cyprus, to the opposite coast of Asia 
Minor, and as far as to Iconium, in the interior, but omits the 
address of Paul, in Antioch of Pisidia. A few remarks will 
be made, in passing, on that discourse. 

Verse 13.—Now Paul and his company set sail from Paphos, 
and came to Perga in Pamphylia. The country so called, in 
a restricted sense, lies west of Cilicia, and east of Lycia, on 
the coast; and an old town, Perge or Perga, on or near the 
river Cestrjus, the principal inland settlement, was reached 
by the river, after a sail of sixty stadia (or ten miles). On 
this first visit the apostle seems not to have preached here 
but he did so on his return from Iconium. It is noticeable 
that Luke speaks of Paul and his company, which shows that 
Paul, without any attempt, doubtless, to take the precedence 
over Barnabas, was felt to be a chief among men ; unless, per- 
haps, a better reason is that Luke, writing long afterwards, 
conceives of his pre-eminence as it then was. It was either 
on the eve of this voyage, or at, Perga, that Mark left Paul 
and his own relative Barnabas, togo to Jerusalem. It seems 
that Paul did not think well of him for taking this step 
(15: 37, 38), but they were fellow missionaries afterwards.— 
Paul and his company: This seems to show that the company 
must have included more than Barnabas and Mark. 

Verse 14.—From Perga they proceeded on to Antioch in 
Pisidia, where they found a Jews’ synagogue, and entered it 
on the Sabbath. Of theseven or eight cities so called, this 
was, perhaps, after the great Antioch in Syria, the largest. 
It contained, with Jews, some proselytes, and had been made 
a colony by the Romans. 

Verse 15.—And after reading the law and the prophets (comp. 
Luke 4: 17), the rulers of the synagogue said unto them: The 
order of lessons from the Seriptures seems to have been, first 
one from the law, and then one from the prophets (a term 
which included historical books). Compare Luke 4: 16, 
where our Lord, after reading the prophets (some one hav- 
ing read from the law before), made a discourse. On this 
occasion the factsthat a passage from Deuteronomy, chapter 
1, is introduced by Paul into his discourse, and that a word 
is used which occurs in Isaiah, chapter 1, have been urged 
to prove that on this Sabbath day the two lessons, which are 
said to have belonged to one and the same day, pertained to 
this Sabbath’s service. And from this an attempt has been 
made, in conformity with what is known of Jewish services 
on Sabbath days, to ascertain the day of the year when Paul 
was there. But this is an ingenious, rather than probable 
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conjecture, as the arrangement of lessons seems to have been 
made later. The rulers of the synagogue: Compare Mark, 
verse 22, one of the rulers of the synagogue. The elders, under 
a presiding officer, who is especially called the ruler, of the 
synagogue, are referred to. If he were not present, another 
would preside. What the chief elder did, all are here con- 
ceived of as uniting in.—Brethren, if ye have any word of exhor- 
tation for the people, say on (that is, say it): From this verse, 
and Luke 4: 16, we gather that it was a habit for the heads 
of the synagogue to call on any one who might seem likely to 
have the power of exhorting ; and, perhaps, it was not known 
as yet that they who were called upon were Christians. 

And Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand, said: See 
12: 17, and critical note there. 

The discourse of Paul (17-41), addressed to Jews and 
proselytes (“ye that fear God”), is a brief survey of the 
guidance of the Jewish people by God, from Egypt to the 
time of David, from whom he passes over a long history 
in silence, until he reaches Christ. It differs from Stephen’s 
address greatly in making the history until David a mere 
preface to a Messianic discourse. It shows a Pauline origin 
in the Pauline form, which salvation through Christ takes, 
as being justification which the Mosaic law was unable to 
effect. Verses 38-41 are thus the condensed gospel. That 
Luke may have been “in Paul’s company,” as a commentator 
suggests, we have no reason to believe. But he was, also, not 
in Paul’s company when the apostle made the exquisite 
address on Mars’ hill, chapter 17, which must have been 
Paul’s composition and no one else’s. The effect of the dis- 
course was such that, when they went out from the synagogue, 
they begged of him that the subject on which he had spoken 
might be treated of again on the next Sabbath. So the best 
manuscripts give the text. Inferior authorities insert “the 
Jews” and “the Gentiles,” which is followed by our Author- 
ized Version. “ And when the Jews were gone out .. . the 
Gentiles besought,” etc. The true sense seems to be, while 
they (that is, Paul and Barnabas) were going out, they (that 
is, the people) besought, etc. The want of clearness in the 
original led to the alteration. The word translated “next” 
has this meaning nowhere else, but the sense seems neces- 
sary. 

Verse 43.—Now when the synagogue broke up (literally, was 
dismissed or dissolved), many of the Jews and of the devout prose- 
lytes followed Paw and Barnabas (to their lodgings): The 
devout proselytes, literally, “the worshiping proselytes,” the 
proselytes of the gate, who, unlike the proselytes of righteous- 
ness, had not beer incorporated among the Jews by circum- 
cision, but had only taken on themselves certain obligations. 
The words used in Acts 16: 14; 17: 17; 18: 7; 17: 4; 18: 50, 
are to be understood, probably, of the same class of persons. 
They were the bridge between Jews and Gentiles, and, natu- 
relly, as having taken no distinctively Jewish obligations on 
themselves, the readiest to receive the gospel. 

Verse 44.—And the next sabbath: There are two readings 
here: one the participle of the common word, denoting to 
come ; the other that of the common word, denoting to hold, 
hold on to, adjoin, be next to, which is elsewhere used in this 
sense, and is, perhaps, the true reading. They differ as to a 
single letter.—T' he word of God: That is, The word given by 
God, or coming from him. Another reading is, The word of 
the Lord; that is, The word concerning Christ the Lord. 
Compare the passages 8 : 25; 15: 35, etc., for the latter. 

Verse 45.—Meanwhile, during the week, the Jews, or a 
considerable part of them, seeing how the whole city, Gen- 
tiles among the rest, took an interest in what the Christian 
preachers taught, grew violently opposed to them and their 
teaching. They were filled with jealousy when they perceived 
that the new doctrine would tend to undermine the orthodox 
Jewish one,—and contradicted the things which were spoken 
by Paul, and blasphemed, or railed, asin the margin. Sothe 
Revised Version. The Authorized Version has “ spoke against 
those things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting and 
blaspheming.” To avoid the seeming superfluousness of the 
participle, the King James revisers changed the verb contra- 
dicted into spoke against, but the Revised Version, with a num- 
ber of the best manuscripts, omits the participle contradicting, 
which looks like a correction of the style. The sense with it is 
good: “They spoke against what Paul said, as well by deny- 
ing what he said to be true as by personal abuse of him,”— 
both of which were weapons which they used through all his 
life. 

Verse 46.—IJt was necessary that the word of God should first 
be spoken unto you (Jews): The necessity lay in the plan of 
God in building up the gospel out of Judaism or Mosaism. 
So Peter says, Acts 3: 26, “ Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his servant, sent him to bless you.” Compare Romans 
1: 16,—Seeing you thrust it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, behold, we turn unto the Gentiles: By 
refusing to hear and receive the gospel, they condemn them- 
selves as unfit to partake of it, and so far forth as incapable 
of believing it. We turn unto the Gentiles: Not because they 
wanted proselytes, but because God in his word has pointed 
out this to us as one way. If Christ directed his disciples to 
preach the gospel to every creature, what could they do when 
the Jews refused to accept it? 

Verse 47.—For s0 hath the Lord commanded us. saying. I 








have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for 
salvation wnto the uttermost part of the earth: The argument is 
that if God gave his servant (in Isa. 42: 6, and especially in 
49: 6) to be a light and salvation to the Gentiles, that light 
and salvation ought to be made known to them as well as to 
the Jews; and if these refuse the gospel, what can be done 
but to preach it to the Gentiles. 

Verse 48.—This declaration was a strange thing in the ears 
of Gentiles, who had been taught to come to the Jews for 
salvation ; but not that salvation was to come directly to them. 
Well might the earnest ones among them be glad.—And 
glorified the word of God: That is, the word spoken by God 
concerning the Christ.— And as many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed (or, had been ordained . . . believed): Luke speaks 
both theologically and historically. Al might have believed 
unto eternal life, but some only did believe, while others 
freely rejected life eternal. And such was God’s purpose. 
There is no good reason for the translation “had arranged 
themselves, or put themselves, in the ranks for eternal life,” 
which some have given to this passage. The preachers of 
Christ, then, being driven either not to preach Christ at all 
or to preach him to the Gentiles, made their circuit wider, 
spreading the news concerning Christ wherever they went. 
But the Jews, that they might drive them away, urged on the 
devout women of honorable estate, that is, the female proselytes 
from Gentile families of standing, and the chief men of the city, 
which does not of necessity imply that these were mggistrates, 
but that they were at least men of influence. 

Verse 50.—And stirred wp a persecution against Pwul and 
Barpabas, and cast them out of their borders: Compare the treat- 
ment here with that at Philippi (chap. 19), which was likewise 
acolony. The account is too general to gather from it on 
what grounds and by what help the Jewish party proceeded. 
Probably the municipal authorities lent their aid to some 
extent. The expression cast them out of their borders, implies 
an irregular treatment which the city government would 
not interfere with. They were, however, able to return to 
this city of Antioch long after the persecution (14: 21). 

Verse 51.—But they shook off the dust of their feet against 
them, and came to Iconium: The form of shaking off the dust 
which may have got on the sandals, in the houses or the city 
which refused to receive the gospel, is referred to in Matthew 
10: 14; Mark 6: 11; Luke 9: 5, and 10: 11; but in the latter 
place the symbol appears as an act of wiping off the dust that 
cleaved to their feet. The meaning seems to be that between 
the preachers of Christ and such a house or city thence- 
forward there was to be no commerce or communication; the 
preachers were to go elsewhere, and the gospel was not to 
come into such a place the second time; they were in the 
condition of heathen. Against them: Asa testimony to their 
prejudice. They came unto Iconium: To reach Iconium they 
would have to cross the chain of Mount Taurus. Iconium 
lay in a plain of Lycaonia, and where roads from Ephesus 
eastward met others going northward. Iconium has always 
been an important town, it was the capital of the Seljuk 
princes in the twelfth century, and has now, under the name of 
Konieh, or Konia, about forty thousand inhabitants. It was 
sometimes reckoned in antiquity to Phrygia—as by Xenophon 
in his Anabasis,—sometimes to Pisidia. 

Verse 52.—And the disciples (that is, those whom Paul and 
Barnabas had won over to the faith) were filled with joy, and 
with the Holy Ghost: Instead of desponding and losing heart 
because their teachers were driven away, the internal joy 
arising from faith and hope in Christ remained, because they 
were upheld by the Spirit of God. Itis not clear that the 
Holy Spirit here includes especial outward gifts, such as were 
given to the church in Corinth, since only an inward feeling, 
one among others supplied by the Spirit, is alone mentioned, 





“ORDAINED TO ETERNAL LIFE.” 


Once more the International Lessons bring before the 
Bible-studying public a passage of Scripture which has for 
centuries marked a division line between great bodies of 
Christians, and which can hardly be treated fully, and with 
fairness, without indicating the denominational preferences 
of the writer. According to our custom in such a matter, we 
do not close our columns against the expression of positive 
opinions on the point at issue, by the writer of our Critical 
Notes for the time being; but, in view of what he may have 
to say on one side of the mooted question, we give a place 
to what another critic may say on the opposite side. 

The question of “ predestination” as over against “ the free- 
dom of the will,’ has been in sharp discussion amongst 
Christians for at least’ fifteen centuries. And no single pas- 
sage of the New Testament has been of more prominence in 
this discussion than the words in the current lesson of the 
International Series, ‘“‘ As many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed.” The practical question in the study of this 
passage has been, and still is, Did those persons believe 
because they were ordained? or, Were those persons ordained 
because they believed—or on the ground that they would 
believe ? 

When this passage was under consideration in the lesson 
for July 15, 1877, the Rev. Dr. Kendrick, writing in our 
columns, took the ground that Luke here “ declares clearly 





that the divine foreordaining purpose determined the fact 
and the number of the believers;” and that “this carries 
with it in essence the doctrine of election—a doctrine essen- 
tial to our conception of Deity.” On the other hand, the 
Rey. Newman Hall, also writing in these columns, said : 


“What is the meaning of the word ‘ ordained ’—tetagmenot f 
of The verb is found in 1 Corinthians 16 : 15, ‘ Ye know the house 
Stephanas, that they have addicted themsel ves [“ set themselves” 
in the Revised New Testament] to the ministry of the saints,’ 
—etaxan heautous, that is, they ordained, ordered, disposed, 
addicted themselves to this service. Also in Romans 13: 1, ‘ The 
powers that be are ordained [tetagmenai eisin] of. God,’ that is, 
are arranged, appointed. In these cases, reference is made only 
to the present time. In the former case, persons devoted them- 
selves to a certain work ; and in the latter, it is God’s appoin’- 
ment that there are civil magistrates to maintain order. So in 
this passage we may read, ‘As many as were disposed to, 
addicted to, set in order for eternal life (by whom, whether 
themselves or God, is not stated), believed. The context seems to 
settle the meaning. In verse 46 we are told that the Jews 
were not disposed to receive the message of eternal life; they 
judged themselves unfit for it, they thrust it away, they were 
not in a state of recipiency and desire, they did not ‘ addict 
themselves’ to seeking salvation, they were not therefore 
‘ ordained to eternal life.’ But, in contrast to their condition, 
we are told that the Gentiles were candid in listening, felt their 
need of the gospel, desired to be saved, cultivated an inquiring 
and receptive disposition, and so, ordained to eternal life, it 
was not wonderful that they should receive what they so 
desired, and that they ‘ believed.’ ” 


And now that the passage is again before our readers, Dr. 
Woolsey asserts that “ Luke speaks both historically and 
theologically ;” moreover, that “there is no good reason for 
the translation ‘had arranged themselves, or put themselves, 
in the ranks for eternal life, which some have given to this 
passage.’”” As over against this, we lay before our readers 
the statements of Dr. D. D. Whedon, a prominent Methodist 
scholar, in his Commentary on Acts. _ He says on this point : 


“« Ordained to eternal life ’—should be rendered, disposed to 
eternal life. It plainly refers'to the eager predisposition just 
above mentioned in the heart of many of these Gentiles on 
learning that old prophecy proclaims a Messiah for t&em. As 
many as were so inclined to the eternal life now offered, com- 
mitted themselves by faith to the blessed Jesus. Rarely has a 
text been so violently wrenched from its connections with the 
context, and strained beyond its meaning for a purpose, than 
has been this clause in support of the doctrine of predestination. 
There is not the least plausibility in the notion that Luke in 
this simple history is referring to any eternal decree predesti-, 
nating these men to eternal life. The word here rendered 
ordained usually signifies placed, positioned, disposed. Itmay 
refer to the material or to the mental position. It is a verb in 
the passive form, a form which frequently possesses a reciprocal 
active meaning; that is, it frequently signifies an action per- 
formed by one’s self upon one’s self. Thus in Romans 9: 22, 
T he vessels of wrath fitted to destruction are carefully affirmed, 
even by predestinarians, to be fitted by themselves, Indeed, 
the very Greek word here rendered ordained is frequently 
used, compounded with a preposition, in the New Testament. 
itself, in the passive form with a reciprocal meaning. Thus 
Romans 13: 1, Be subject unto the higher powers, is literally, 
place yourselves under the higher powers. So, also, Romans 8 : 
7; 1 Corinthians 16: 16; James 4; 7, and many other texts. 
The meaning we give is required by the antithesis between the 
Jews in verse 46 and these Gentiles, The former were indis- 
posed to eternal life, and so believed not; these were predisposed 
to eternal life, and so believed. The permanent faith of the 
soul was consequent upon the predisposition of the heart and 
the predetermination of the will.” 


In this case, as in many another, our readers must choose 
for themselves between the opinions and inferences of the 
conflicting schools of theology. We are glad to help them 
to a larger measure of material by the aid of which to frame 
a wise judgment in the premises. 





“LO, WE TURN TO THE GENTILES.” 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


There is a gap left purposely in the grouping of the 
verses of our present lesson. The great speech of Paul in 
Antioch is omitted: we are to dwell chiefly upon what 
succeeded it in the history. Two or three instances of 
infelicitous or possibly inaccurate translation are found in 
the chapter. Where the New Revision does not bring 
sufficient help, it would be better not to worry over them or 
to set young people discussing; there is enough to occupy 
our whole attention without argument. 

I. Let us begin with the account of the first assemblage. 
A running exposition will prepare the way for the instruc- 
tion. 

1. Some people were evidently offended by what the 
apostle said in his sermon (v. 42). As this reads now, it 
will have to mean that some of the hearers left the syna- 
gogue; thus they showed their contempt for the doctrine 
and their spite at the speaker. Sometimes irascible and 
proud men go out of our modern churches in just such an 
unedifying and cowardly way. 

2. Some were gratified. We can make confusion, if we 
will. over the ambiguity of this and the other word “they.” 
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A few, it is likely, who were not Jews, and perhaps a few 
more who were, wanted a fresh appointment made for the 
next Sabbath that they might hear further on the interesting 
subject. 

3. Some were really impressed (vy. 43). Among the 
audience which Paul addressed were quite a number of 
foreign Israelites, Gentiles become Jews by circumcision, 
strangers of a more devout and candid temper, who had 
entered with the rest to perform their ordinary acts of 
worship. In almost all cases we know there were some Jews 
who were predisposed to receive Jesus as the Messiah, only 
they were waiting for their leaders to accept him and give 
signal for the nation to follow (Rom. 11: 5). 

4. Some were actually converted. This we infer from 
the exhortation of the preachers who “ persuaded them to 
continue in the grace of God.” Pax] had done more than 
simply urge a logical argument; he had specially and 
pathetically entreated his hearers to listen to the gospel as a 
free gift vf. salvation for their souls. Apparently a few 
accepted it; these he encouraged to hold on. So he once 
wrote to others (Col. 1: 21-23). 

With this exposition it may be thought best to pause for 
a moment in order to suggest some moral ledsons for instant 
use. Every church, every audience, every Sunday-school, 
is divided in very much this way by the truth preached or 
taught, and exhibits these four classes of persons: the 
hardened, the awakened, the inquiring, and the believing. 
Hence we léarn (1.) that these excitable demonstrations are 
to be expected by each faithful Christian worker. (2.) That 
he need not be frightened by any of them. (3.) That he 
should press closely upon the consciences of all to decide to 
which of the classes they individually belong. 

II. We now move on in the study of the story to con- 
sider the account given of the second meeting which was 
held (v. 44). 

1. The time for holding this service was put forward for 
a week. But we are not-compelled to suppose that nothing 
could be accomplished in the meantime. Most likely, 
individuals came to the Christian preachers seeking chances 
for conversation; those were seven very busy days, we 
imagine. 

2. The sort of audience Paul had on this occasion is indi- 
cated by the words “almost the’whole city.” It would seem 
as if the entire community was excited, and came up to the 
synagogue to hear what these strange men had to say. 


8. The spirit of the meeting was bad from the beginning. 
Bigotry rushed up into the hearts of the national leaders, 
Not one of them had generosity or grace enough to be glad 
that Gentiles were permitted to become better men. Their 
“envy” grew violent when they learned that these new 
preachers were openly declaring that under the gospel Gen- 
tiles had equal chances with Jews. That was actually the 
truth they taught (Acts 11; 17, 18). 

4. The disturbance which ensued almost broke up. the 
meeting (v.45). These furious people attacked the doctrines 
with loud denials, and the speakers with blasphemous 
slanders. When men get angry under plain preaching of the 
gospel, they are often more profane than they suppose, and 
commit sins more grievous than ever before. 

. Just here, again, it may be thought convenient to check 
the study for a little, so as to take up the lessons of instruc- 
tion already reached, (1.) It seems necessary always to 
stir up the world for its own good: stagnation is ruin (Acts 
17: 6). (2.) Opposition from the spirit of caste is more 
nearly universal than any other the Church has ever had to 
meet: the most inveterately hard case to reach now is a 
worldly aristocrat or a fashionable woman. (3.) Christ is 
the touchstone of human character: the moment he is spoken 
of, he discloses the thoughts of each heart (Luke 2: 34, 35). 
(4.) These jealous Jews make us think of the dog in the 
manger barking cattle from the hay (Matt. 23: 13). 

Ill. We are ready to consider now the account given of a 
solemn decision which the preachers reached and announced. 

1, Observe that the name of Barnabas is associated with 
that of the apostle Paul in the conclusion which was come 
to. It is always best, on momentous occasions, to take into 
counsel whatever wisdom is within reach. It is likely that 
Barnabas during at least a part of the day may have been 
speaking elsewhere. But the result of his efforts had been 
the same. So he now unites in this tremendous declaration, 
and is ready to stand by the judicial rejection which it 
involved, All the dignity it could receive was given to it, 

2. Observe the effect which the violence of the opposers 
had upon these preachers. They grew more courageous and 
undaunted. Paul’s spirits always rose in tempestuous weather ; 
he thus realized a beatitude (Matt. 5: 11). 

3. Observe that it is fully admitted that the Israelites had 
the first chances under the gospel. It was “ necessary” that 
the offer should be earliest made to them (Acts 3: 25, 26). 
The command said “the Jew first ” (Rom. 1: 16). The 
work was ordered to start “ at Jerusalem ” (Luke 2: 34, 35). 
Spiritually minded men had better talk less against the 
Israelites, and pray more for them. When an English 
statesman was reproached once for his Hebrew extraction 
he is reported to have replied that the Christian world would 


occupied with worshiping a Jewish maiden, and the other | very uncharitable. They join in the proscription of some 
half with worshiping her Jewish Son. class because of their prejudice of sect, or nationality, or race. 

4. Observe the rule of the gospel which is here promul- | Again they have a part in unjustifiable violence against law- 
gated in a way not to be misunderstood. God’s grace is | breakers, or in resistance to the law. It is not always safe 
forced on no one; each man has a personal right preserved | to follow, nor right to commend, “the devout and honorable 
to the last to put it away from him, in the exercise of his | women, and the chief men of the city.” Their course never 
free-will. This Jesus taught in his parable (Luke 19: 14). | makes evil good, or good evil. 

5. Observe how soberly the gospel was withdrawn from The disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost 
the people there gathered: “lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” | (v. 52). And this was when they had been driven out of a 
These envious men judged themselves unwilling, and so | city for preaching the gospel, and had been persecuted with- 
showed they were unworthy ; they rejected a Christ who was | out cause by devout and honorable men and women. Men 
not going to exclude the other nations. It may be that Paul | in whom the Holy Ghost dwells as a Comforter are not 
felt sad (Rom. 9: 1-5. But the command was peremptory | dependent on circumstances or surroundings for their happi- 
(verse 47). And that had been his appointment from the | ness. Men who lack peace of mind and joy of soul through 
beginning (Gal. 2: 7). faith can never be made happy by outside agencies. If we 

Hence, here are some impressive lessons. (1.) The gospel | are in Christ’s service, we may be assured that every step we 
is preached to all people freely and alike. (2.) But no one | take in the path of duty is a step toward victory. Whether 
is imperiously driven or even “elected” to accept it against | we are praised or denounced, ministered to or persecuted, 
his will (Phil. 2: 12, 13). (3.) Men leave God before he | we are helped heavenward. We are just where we ought 
leaves them. (4.) Those who would put the gospel away | to be. All things work together for our good. We ought to 
from others put it away from themselves first. (5.) Those | be “filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost” continually. 
who reject the offer of pardon prove that they are unworthy 
of God’s son for a Saviour. (6.) So when one sinner refuses 
grace, there is always some one else to “turn” to. “ What if 
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some did not believe?” (Rom. 3: 3.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





They went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down 
(v. 14). The apostles were in the habit of church-going. 
They knew no better way of using the Sabbath, either in 
the line of doing good or of getting good, than by going to 
the Lord’s house and sharing with the Lord’s people in wor- 
ship and Bible-study. If a man knows a better way than 
that in these days, it will be well for him to consider whether 
it is because he is a better man than the apostles, or a worse 
one. Is he so much better than the apostles that he has no 
need of any help from such a source? Or is he so much 
worse than the apostles, that there is no hope of gain to him 
even in the place of worship and Bible-study? Now, which 
is it? 

Brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, 
say on (v.15). That is a good way of putting it. That isa 
good pattern for the prayer-meeting leader nowadays. 
“Brethren, if you have anything to say, say it. But if you 
haven’t anything to say, by all means keep yourseats. Don’t 
trouble yourself to say that you haven’t anything to say. 
We'll all understand that if you keep still.” And that 
way of putting it is a good suggestion to those who are in 
their seats in a prayer-meeting. “Have I anything to say? 
If I have, what is it? And if I haven’t anything to say, 
what is the reason? Is it because there is nothing that 
needs saying? or, is it because there is some one ready to say 
it, who is better able to say it than myself? or, is it because 
I haven't interest enough in the object of this meeting to 
care to say anything about it?” There is both a caution 
and a prompting in that Antioch invitation to a part in the 
prayer-meeting exercises: “ Brethren, if ye have any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on.” 

Came almost the whole city together to hear the word of God 
(v. 44). It is easier to get a thousand men to hear the word 
of God than to induce one man to follow its teachings. The 
work of the preacher or the teacher is by no means done 
when he has gathered a great many hearers. If he has 
well-nigh a whole city to listen to him, that fact does not in 
itself prove that he is a winner of souls. If, on the other 
hand, he has only a very few to hear him, he may be doing 
a great work for God’s cause. When, as our Lord preached 
the gospel, “ there werg. gathered together an innumerable 
multitude of people, insomuch that they trode one upon 
another,” in their desire to hear him, there were, as we have 
reason to think, smaller immediate results in the conversion 
of souls than when he had only one listener by the well of 
Samaria. It is not in the numbers who listen to us, but in 
the blessing which God gives to our labors, that the secret of 
our success is found. 

Salvation unto the ends of the earth (v.47). The proffer of 
salvation is to all; to those who are at hand, as well as to 
those who are afar. “The ends of the earth” include this 
end as well as the other, and that is one of the hardest les- 
sons for a Christian to learn. It seems easier to believe that 
the heathen in Africa will receive the gospel than that the 
heathen in the brown-stone houses of our city avenues will 
welcome it. We often pray in confidence for the rescue of 
distant idolaters, while we are doubtful if the scoffer who 
lives next door to us, or the drunkard under our own roof, 
is to be saved. 

The Jews stirred up the devout and honourable women, and 
the chief men of the city, and raised a persecution against Paul 
and Barnabas (v. 50). It is not always the rabble, nor yet 
only misguided men, who oppose the truth and persecute the 
godly. “Devout and honorable women” as well as “the 
chief men of the city” are sometimes “ stirred up” to acts of 
lawlessness, or to the exercise of a spirit of bigotry and 





be wise to remember that half of their whole number were 


intolerance. Good women as well as good men are often 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. The Word Accepted.—It will be observed that with this 
lesson a change takes place in the way in which Luke refers 
to the apostle to the Gentiles. He speaks of him as Saul no 
longer, but as Paul. He puts the name of the apostle first. 
It is now “Paul and his company,” instead of “ Barnabas 
and Saul” as heretofore. The change of name and of order 
is significant. Whether Saul was called Paul because of 
adopting the name of his convert at Paphos, or because at 
this period he re-assumed a Roman name to which he had a 
right from birth, or for any other reason, is not so important 
as the change that the new name emphasizes. It means that 
at Paphos, in his conflict with Elymas the sorcerer, Saul had 
come into his full apostleship. Henceforth he was the chosen 
vessel to carry Christ’s name before Gentiles and kings. 

1. Giving up the work. The return to Jerusalem of John 
Mark, the “minister,” or servant, of the two missionaries, 
very much displeased Paul. In his eyes a deserter was worse 
than an enemy. In his opinion, no man having put his hand 
to the plow, and looking back, was fit ever again to be taken 
into such service. Hence, when Barnabas would have taken 
the recreant, and given him another trial, Paul would not 
consent, and there arose a sharp contention between the two 
that ended in a temporary separation. But Barnabas was 
right in this, and Paul was wrong. The kindly nature of 
Barnabas was better in this instance than the stern, uncom- 
promising disposition of Paul. Barnabas was “a good man,” 
his goodness leading him to lean toward the erring. Under’ 
his training and influence Mark recovered the character he 
had lost, so that at last, Paul himself wrote from Rome, ask- 
ing that Mark be brought to him, “ for he is useful to me for 
the ministering.” In his dealing with Mark, Barnabas again 
proved his right to the title, “Son of Consolation.” 

2. Going on with the work. It was a small force, numeri- 
cally, that moved upon the intrenched idolatrous hosts of 
Asia Minor. By the desertion of Mark, the army of three 
had been reduced one-third. But the soldiers of Christ are 
not to be estimated by their numbers, but by the personality 
in and back of them. The two missionaries represented not 
merely themselves, but the mighty power of the Holy Spirit. 
3.° The opportunity for work. Observe how it was obtained. 
“They went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat 
down.” They followed the course pursued by their Master 
before them. They reverenced the Sabbath, and had regard 
for its institutions. They so commended themselves by this, 
and by their devout behavior, as to receive from the rulers 
of the synagogue the invitation : “ Brethren, if ye have any 
word of exhortation, say on.” The result of the invitation 
was a surprise to those who gave it. A word of exhortation 
was given, the like of which they never had heard .before. 
What they heard was to them a revelation. It was a decla- 
ration that the Messiah, long looked for, had come. What 
was said was as much of an argument as it was a declaration. 
(1.) Paul declared, that God, who had done such great things 
for his chosen people of old time, had now, according to 
promise, completed his work of grace by giving unto Israel a 
Saviour (vs. 17-23). - (2.) Paul went on to prove the truth of 
this assertion by showing: (a) That Jesus’ advent was 
prophetically pre-announced by John, his forerunner (vs. 
24, 25). (b) That Jesus rose from the dead (vs, 26-37). 
After reciting how the Messiah was slain, Paul proved his 
resurrection, First, by the fact that he was seen of chosen 
witnesses ; second, by quotations from the Psalms, which 
showed that this resurrection was nothing more than a ful- 
fillment of the promise made unto the fathers. (S.) Paul 
declared that “through this man is proclaimed unto you 
remission of sins.” (4.) Paul warned his hearers of the fatal 


consequences of despising this offer of salvation. 
4. The fruit of the work. The address of Paul: (1.) Aroused 
“As they went out, they besought that 


a general interest. 





these words might be spoken to them the next sabbath.” It 
is ‘a good sign when there is a general desire to have a ser- 
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mon repeated. (2.) Secured many converts. After the 
gathering broke up, the full effect of the sermon was mani- 
test. “Many of the Jews and devout proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas.” These had become so obedient to the 
truth, that the apostles needed only to urge them “to con- 
tinue in the grace of God.” (3.) Bitter opposition was aroused. 
The Jews, when they saw the multitudes, “ were filled with 
jealousy, and contradicted the things which were spoken by 
Paul, and blasphemed.” Jealousy has been the secret of the 
opposition to many a new religious movement. The Jews 
here were jealous of their new leaders, and of the hold they 
and their doctrines were getting. 

Il. Uhe Word Rejected—1. The bold word. “ Paul and 
They were not at all cowed by 
They had within them a 
moral courage, born of the Spirit and of a conviction of right, 
that made them more than a match for their opponents. 
Bold words, uttered under such circumstances, make revolu- 
tions ihn opinions. 2. The spoken word. “It was necessary 
that the word of God should first be spoken to you.” That 
was the divine order—Jews first, then Gentiles. The Jews 
were the natural sons of the household, and, therefore, had 
the first right to the Father’s proclamation of a new inheri- 
tance for all of his children. 3. The word thrust away. Two 
things are here suggested: (1.) That those who reject the 
gospel judge themselves to be “unworthy of eternal life.” 
The choice that a man makes determines his personal worth. 
God demands no more worthiness in men than that they shall 
accept the offer of salvation. (2.) That when men demon- 
strate that they are unworthy of eternal life, it is the duty of 
Christian workers to turn to others. There is no use in 
laboring in a barren field, when a rich harvest can be 
reaped near by. Better save ten, than work on unavyail- 
ingly with one. (4.) The word of command. “For so 
hath the Lord commanded us.” The redemption of the 
Gentiles was no new addition to the plan of salvation. From 
the beginning God intended that those who sat in darkness 
should see a great light. His eye was fixed upon “the utter- 
most part of the earth,” as well as upon the land of the 
ecovenunt. 5. The word givritied. “As the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad, and glorified the word of God.’ They 
proved themselves to be worthy of eternal life, for many 
believed, “and the word of the Lord was spread abroad 
throughout all the region.” 

Ill. The Word Persecuted.—In this part of the lesson, note 
the contrast between those who persecuted the Word, and 
those who acctpted it. 1. I'he unbelieving Jews. They 
demonstrated that they were unworthy of eternal life by the 
way in which they acted. They conducted themselves as 
though inspired by the evil one. By urging on ‘the devout 
women of rank, and the chief men of the city, they stirred up 
a persecution that drove the apostles out of their borders. 
2. The believing disciples. “The disciples were filled with joy 
and the Holy Ghost.” The persecutors, on the contrary, 
were filled with jealousy and with hate. They succeeded in 
driving away Paul and Barnabas, but the apostles left behind 
them a peace and joy that could not be banished. The mis- 
sionaries were expelled, but the gospel had come to stay. 


Barnabas spake out boldly.” 
the character of the opposition. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The scene of this lesson is in Antioch—-not the Antioch from 
which the missionaries had set out, but Antioch in Pisidia. 
The first Sabbath in the synagogue.—W hat is a synagogue ? 
Did they find one in Antioch? Yes, for Jews went every- 
where to buy and sell, and where they lived they built a 
synagogue. After the long journey which Paul and 
Barnabas endured, when the first Sabbath came, they were 
seated in time to see the roll of Scripture taken from the 
ark or sacred box where it was kept, to see it unrolled, and 
hear the word of God read in the Law and from the Prophets. 
After the reading, the rulers sent to Barnabas and Paul, ask- 
ing if they had anything to say. Paul was ready; he rose 
up, beckoned with his hand, and began: “Men of Israel, 
and ye that fear God, hear.” Whom did he mean by men of 
Israel? Did he ask the Gentiles to hear too? How? 
Then in his sermon he spoke of some things in the verses 
they had heard,—of Ged, their Heavenly Father, how he had 
cared for the Jews with so much love, and more than all, as 
he had promised by the prophets, had sent one greater than 
David. He told how the Jews had slain him, but that God 
raised him from the dead. Whom did he mean? He said 
they had come to tell the glad news that all who would 
believe in Jesus might have forgiveness of sins, 
The second Sabbath in the synagogue.— After the first sermon 


many waited to speak to the preacher and his companion, | 


some of them already feared God, and such they encouraged 
to love and trust and obey more and more. -The Jews were 
not quite so well pleased, and went away; but the Gentiles 
begged for more of the saihe sort of preaching. ‘ The next 
Sabbath the synagogue could not hold the people; the news 
had spread, the men and sermon been talked about, and it 
seemed as if the whole city had come to hear. Not all from 
idle curiosity, for they came to hear the word of God. But 


to the synagogue before, and the Jews were envious, and 
hated Paul and Barnabas. As they preached, the Jews 
contradicted them. What isit to contradict? Children some- 
times interrupt others wher they are talking, and rudely 
say, “ No—no—it is not so.’ That is what the angry Jews 
did with wicked words against Jesus and the truth. 

Paul and Barnabas speaking boldly —Were they afraid of 
the Jews? They only grew bolder and bolder. They told 
the Jews again how God had first sent to them the way of 
life, how Jesus bade his disciples begin in Jerusalem, how 
the word had been preached in their synagogues, but whén 
they refused and rejected it, salvation was sent to the Gentiles. 
God himself had chosen Paul, and told him to be a light to 
the Gentiles, and to help to tell of salvation to the ends of 
the earth. Does that mean salvation for you and me? 

The Gentiles glad.—If you had never before heard such 
good news, would you not be glad to hear it? Have you 
ever rejoiced over it? Do you suppose each happy believer 
was glad to tell some one else? So the word was published, 
not in newspapers or on printed pages, but from lip to lip 
and heart to heart; and so it spread, God’s blessing going 
with it. When you have listened to words of salvation, which 
have you been most like, the Jews or the Gentiles? 

Paul and Barnabas driven away.—The Jews were not idle, 
they went about stirring up the wives of some of their lead- 
ing men, and all persuaded the chief citizens, both men and 
women, that they could not allow such men as Paul and 
Barnabas among them. Persecution began again, this time 
in Antioch, and the two missionaries were driven away. But 
they did not go before much good work was done. Two Sab- 
bath days’ work for Jesus was not in vain, for they left behind 
many disciples for Christ, full of love and joy, helped to 
abide in the new faith, because filled with the Holy Ghost. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE GOSPEL’S TWOFOLD EFFECT. 


THE GENTILES: 
ACCEPTED THE GOSPEL. 
WERE FILLED WITH JOY. 
PRAISED GOD. 


THE JEWS: 
REJECTED THE GOSPEL. 
WERE FILLED WITH ENVY. 
BLASPHEMED, 





TO THE ONE A SAVOUR FROM DEATH UNTO 
DEATH; TO THE OTHER A SAVOUR 
FROM LIFE UNTO LIFE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.} 
.“ Rise, gracious God, and shine.” 
“ All people that on earth do dwell.” 
“ Hear ye the glad good news from heaven.” 
“Lo, the day of God is breaking.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Where did almost the whole city come together to hear 
the word of God? (Title.) How was this ready hearing 
made a blessing to all that region ? (Golden text.) 

What class of Christians were represented by John in 
Pamphylia ? (v. 13.) Did Paul and Barnabas consider his 
departure from them as justifiable, or did they not? (Acts 
15: 36-40.) How did Paul afterward regard him ? (2 Tim. 
4: 11.) Why is Paul’s name always mentioned before 
Barnabas’s after the contest with Elymas? Name the 
provinces of Asia Minor. Where, and on what day, was 
missionary work probably begun in Asia? (v. 14.) Point 
out and describe Perga, Antioch in P®idia, and the inter- 
vening country ? What later words of Paul probably refer to 
this journey? (2Cor.11:26.) How did Paul know just when 
to begin his missionary work? (v. 15.) What do you under- 
stand by “the law and the prophets” ? How did Paul attract 
the attention of his audience? (v. 16.) What two classes 
are here addressed ? Give an outline of his sermon. When 
does the teacher’s duty toward the scholar cease? (vy, 43.) 
What is the meaning of, “ continue in the grace of God? 
(Gal. 5: 1-3.) What condition does Scripture define as a 
falling from grace? (Gal. 5: 4.) How did the city of 
Antioch excel all our chief cities? (v. 44.) How do you 
account for the difference? Why did the Jews suddenly 
change their conduct? (v. 45.) How does God deal with 
those who despise their privileges? (v. 46; Matt. 25: 28.) 
| What was his design in setting apart a peculiar people? 
(v. 47.) What was his design in calling in the Gentiles? 
(Rom. 11: 30, 31.) How should we feel at each unfolding 
of his design? (v. 48.) To what effort should it incite us? 
(v.49.) What is the meaning of “ ordained” ? Has every man, 
or only a few, the power of choosing between the natural 
condition of the heart, and one of renewal by the Holy 
Spirit? (John 3: 19, 20; Rev. 22: 17.) What treatment 
may Christians expect from those who stifle their better 
feelings? (v. 50; John 16: 33.) When forced to cease our 





some stood with angry hearts; such crowds had never come 


without warning? (v. 51.) What was the meaning of this 
sign? (Neh. 5: 13.) How should persecution affect us? 
(v. 52;5: 41; Matt. 5: 11, 12.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


Much stress has been laid, by one and another, upon the 
phrase “sat down.” It was indeed the position to be taken 
by teachers of the law, and might indicate that Paul and 
Barnabas thus intimated that they had something to say. 
If we are to suppose the same customs to have existed in the 
synagogues in Asia Minor as in Jerusalem, this was most 
likely the case. So it is a very probable conjecture that this 
was a quiet way of asking permission to speak, and such is 
the view of some of the most learned. 

However, the sitting of a teacher by reason of dignity, or 
his sitting while asking questions or giving answers, must 
not be confounded with his standing to deliver an address. 
Here; again, the Oriental custom is quite in accordance with 
the narrative. An Oriental teacher, of almost any sect, sits 
while teaching, but stands to deliver his sermon, as is the 
custom in every mosque. 

It may seem to some to be a strain on the text to make the 
words “and ye that fear God” to refer merely to the 
proselytes ; and yet that is the proper interpretation, if we 
follow Jewish analogy. Thus in an exposition of Psalm 
128: 1, it is said: “He does not say ‘Blessed is Israel,’ 
‘Blessed are the priests,’ ‘Blessed are the Levites,’ but 
‘Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord.’ These are the 
proselytes who are [meant by] ‘those who fear God,’ As it is_ 
said of Israel, ‘ Blessed art thou, O Israel,’ so also it is said of 
the others, ‘Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord.’ 
And of what proselyte is it said ‘ Blessed’? Of the proselyte 
who is a proselyte of righteousness.” With this Jewish 
interpretation agrees the Greek very well also, and still 
more so the two Syriac translations. Inthe Peshitto, indeed, 
it is hard to avoid seeing that a distinction is taken; for in 
place of “ of Israel” it reads “ our brethren,” and the follow- 
ing pronoun that goes with “fear” naturally expresses a 
different set of people. In the Harklensian, “ Israelites” is 
retained, and the following pronouns (a pair which some- 
times, however, render the Greek article) express the contrast 
still more strongly. Verse 43, brought in the lesson into 
juxtaposition with this expression, brings the “devout 
proselytes” into the same prominence ; in the Syriac, by the 
way, using the very words for “ devout” that are used above 
to express “that fear God.” § 

What is here said of the Harklensian, it should be noted, 
is altogether obscured by White’s faulty translation; a 
translation faulty only in interpreting, not in rendering if 
the words had another connection. 

The above remarks seem to explain the matter as it is, 
especially when we study the New Testament use of the 
words rendered “fear” (v. 16) and “devout.” The last is 
a participle, and the full expression (omitting the word for 
“ proselyte”) appears in Acts 16: 14, in describing Lydia. 

The same expression, only in the masculine plural, oceurs 
jn Josephus, Antiquities XIV., 7. 2, in the same meaning, 
and Dion Cassius uses both expressions in the same sentence. 
Accordingly, the expression “devout proselytes” is by no 
means a pleonasm, but is a definite and descriptive designation 
of a definite class, According tothe extant Jewish interpre- 
tations (like that cited above), it means “ proselytes of 
righteousness,” that is, those who were full converts to 
Judaism and had submitted to all its ordinances; but 
according to the light of the times, the context, and most lexi- 
cographers and commentators, it means only “ proselytes of the 
gate,” who kept the seven Noachian precepts, and worshiped 
(as outsiders) with the actual children of Abraham. The 
name “proselytes of the gate” was derived from such Old 
Testament passages as the last clause of Exodus 20: 10. The 
Noachian precepts are summarily condensed into three in 
Acts 15: 20, when no greater yoke is put upon Gentile Chris- 
tians than upon “ proselytes of the gate.” 

Perhaps the strict truth is that Paul, with some latitude 
of expression, used the form of address proper to. proselytes 
of righteousness, and Luke, in verse 43, uses the more defi- 
nite term. For further numerous references to the use of 
these expressions of the text by early secular writers, see 
Thilo’s remarks on a portion of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
on page 521 of his Codex Apoeryphus N. T. ’ 

When on “ the next sabbath almost the whole city were 
gathered together to hear the word,” it is easy to see at least one 
cause of the feeling of the Jews in the thronging of a Gentile 
multitude in and about their synagogue. Even in New York 
I have known of a Christian’s presence at a certain syna- 
gogue on the day of atonement being hotly resented, though 
that is quite contrary to the usual state of things, and in this 
instance not caused by religions zeal. But in the East, in 
places where occasional visitors are welcomed to a sacred 
place, a crowd, or too much indulging in curiosity with the 
eyes or the tongue, speedily evokes wrath. Aside from any 
jealousy (or appreciation even) of the superior power which 
attended Paul and Barnabas, this one natural cause would be 





labors with certain sinners, should we leave them with or 





enough to account for the raising of the storm, 
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HELPS TO CHURCH WORK FOR 
CHILDREN.* 


There was never a time when so much was being done 
by the church in its organized capacity, for the influ- 
encing and training of children as in the present genera- 
tion. And the saying of this, is the same as saying 
that there was never a time when so much was being 
done for the religious influencing and training of chil- 
dren in the family, as in the present generation; for 
just in proportion as the children are cared for reli- 
giously by the church, are they cared for religiously by the 
family ; and just in proportion as the church neglects 
them, will they be neglected by the family. 

With the added interest in the Sunday-school, there 
has grown an added interest in children’s preaching 
services, and in various church training agencies for the 
benefit of the young. Before the days of Sunday- 
schools, children had comparatively little done for their 
religious impressing and instructing in the household, 
and next to nothing done for them in that line from the 
pulpit. But now, the home readings of the uniform 
lesson series, and the home study of the uniform lessons 
themselves, are far more general and far more benefi- 
cial, than was ever any form—even the most perfunctory 
—of household religious exercises within the scope of 
children’s knowledge, in the days of old. And as to 
the care of the children in the house of God in contrast 
with all that was done for them a few generations ago, 
it is as greatly superior as was Solomon’s temple to one 
of the Hebrew booths at Succoth. 

The growth in interest in church work for children 
naturally multiplies the proffered helps to work in the 
direction of that interest; so that already these helps 
form a department of literature by themselves. Vol- 
umes of sermons to children, and of hints to children’s 
preachers, and of exhibits of method in general exer- 
cises for children (as distinct from class exercises in the 
Sunday-school) follow each other in rapid succession ; 
and no pastor can now complain that he can find noth- 
ing to show him how to do the work in this line which 
he may have a desire to undertake. A few of the more 
recent volumes in this department of literature are 
worthy of separate mention. 

The Rev, E. P. Hammond is widely known on both 
sides of the ocean as the children’s evangelist. As a 
matter of fact, his labors in this field of Christian effort 
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have done much to awaken and stimulate modern pulpit 
activities in behalf of the children. The “special ser- 
vices” for children, or the children’s meetings, which 
are now so prominent a feature in English evangelistic 
work, are largely due, in their beginnings, to the interest 
called out by his earliest labors among the children in 
Great Britain. Whatever exception must be taken to 
Mr. Hammond’s manner or methods of work in this 
line, the direction of his labors is to be commended ; 
and in his volume, The Conversion of Children, he has 
clustered much material which will prove of value to 
pastors and lay preachers who would consider wisely 
the importance and advantages of direct preaching to 
children, and who would learn something about the way 
in which it can be done. Among its more helpful 
chapters in the book are: “ How Early may Children 
be led to Christ?” “How can Children be led to 
Jesus?” “Preaching to Children;” ‘“ How Early 
may Converted Children join the Church?” The 
“Testimonies from Ministers,” will have a special in- 
terest to many. 
reprint from the English. 


“Introduction by Rev. G. E. Rankim, D.D.,” but 


| this Introduction is not visible to the naked eye. In 





The present edition of this work is a | 
It is said to contain an | 


place of it, however, is a full-page portrait of Mr. Ham- | 
mond—who does not share Mr. Moody’s aversion to 


having his own picture made prominent. 

The “ sermonette ” plan, or the “ five-minute sermon ” 
to children, as a part of the regular preaching service in 
the great congregation, which is certainly as old as the 
days of Doddridge, is one of the more popular forms of 
pulpit work for the young at the present time. One of 
the later volumes on this subject is The Children’s Ser- 
mon, with a selection of five-minute sermons to children, 
by the Rev. JohnC. Hill. This work briefly and pithily 
shows what the five-minute sermon is, why it ought to 
be, and how it can be, with a number of specimen illus- 
trative sermons. Mr. Hill is an earnest worker in what- 
ever field of Christian endeavor he enters. This book 
shows something of what he was doing for children before 
leaving his home in New York State for a mission field 
abroad. It gives the alphabet of the children’s preach- 
ing service for the benefit of those who would take a new 
start in its direction. 

After all, it is far easier to do an evangelistic work 
among children, or to preach to them from week to 
week, than it is to train them wisely and persistently in 
the Christian life; yet this latter is the specific work of 
the Christian Church in their behalf. Readers of The 
Sunday School Times will recall articles from the pen of 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, of Portland, Maine, in advocacy 
and in explanation of the “ Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor.” Mr. Clark has now given, in the 
form of a volume, a series of papers on the needs and the 
methods of church work for children, with especial ref- 
erence to the work of their Christian training. As a 
manual of method in its particular sphere, this book fills 
an important place; and every wise pastor might well 
make available more or less of its practical suggestions. 
A brief and pleasant introduction to the work is given by 
the Rev. Dr. Goodell of St. Louis, who, perhaps, has no 
superior in the United States in the well-used ability to 
keep his entire church at work for Christ, and to oversee 
and direct every department of the work he has set 
afoot. 

When a department of technical literature has grown 
to large proportions, there is a gain in going over it, and 
culling out from it its more important material, in order 
to give, in a compact and available form, the facts and 
teachings comprised in the many volumes which might 
fail of doing their best work in their separate and scat- 
tered form. Such a work as this for the department of 
the literature of helps to church work of children, would 
seem to have been attempted by the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Leftwich in The Child in the Midst, or the Sunday- 
school of to-day. The scope of his work is a wide one. 
He treats the Sunday-school and its methods, the pastor’s 
work for children, the place of children in public wor- 
ship, and various forms of special services for children. 
There is comparatively little in the volume which is 
absolutely new, but, as a whole, it is a helpful presenta- 
tion of much that can bear to be often repeated, includ- 
ing good things, already said, by Pardee and Vincent 
and Eggleston and Crafts and others. One important 
defect in the work is the omission of direct credit to the 
volumes from which the author has drawn most freely 
for the material ofa largeshare of his pages. For instance, 
it would seem, at first sight, as if certain portions of his 





work were directly based on Mr. Trumbull’s “ Children 
in the Temple,” and were intended only as a paraphras- 
ing, or transference, of a corresponding portion of that 


mention of the source of all that is thus appropriated. 
This plagiarism is clearly not exceptional and accidental ; 
it is, evidently, as deliberate as it is extensive. Entire 
sections are simply so re-arranged in the order of the 
transferred phrasings as to cover the apparent form ; 
while lists of topics, and plans of exercises, are hardly 
changed enough to even seem different. Yet this work 
will, doubtless, do good service in its field, despite the 
unfairness of its composition. The book is opened by a 
kindly introductory note from good Dr. Cunnyngham, 
the Sunday-school secretary of the Southern Methodist 
Church, who would himself never approve any unfair 
use of another’s writings, but who has reason for saying 
of this volume, that it compresses much valuable 
material into a small compass “in a clear, concise, and 
common-sense manner.” 

Another of the many treatises on the Sunday-school 
agency in its more limited range, is The Sunday-school 
and its Methods, by the Rev. J. A. Lyons, of the Holstein 
Conference of the Southern Methodist Church. This 
work like the one before named comprises a good con- 
densation and fresh presenting of many things already 
said by many workers and writers; but in this instance 
care has been taken to give credit to the various authors 
whose suggestions are here made use of. 
organization, teaching methods, 


Sunday-school 
desk exercises, the 


| library, the Gnide -es, the records, missionary contribu- 


tions, local conventions and institutes, and various other 
points of practical importance, are touched upon in the 
course of the volume, and are, in the main, treated 
wisely. The book will be of especial value in its 
immediate denominational field; but it has aninterest to 
all who are in any part of the great Sunday-school 
world. 





- 


Now that the warm breath of May begins to suggest 
visions of the mountains and the sea, almost everybody 
has a kindly welcome for books of travel. And the 
books of travel do not fail to come. First there is The 
Golden Chersonese, by Isabella L. Bird (now Mrs. Bishop), 
who travels everywhere, and writes about everything she 
sees. The Golden Chersonese is the little known Malay 
Peninsula; and the story of Miss Bird’s visit to the 
western coast of that almost unexplored region, is told 
in a series of letters to her sister in Europe. These 
letters have all the candor and the mingled simplicity 
and brilliancy of Six Months among the Palm Groves, 
A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains, and Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan; and they have an advantage over 
most books of travel in the freshness of their subject. 
“Tt is not given to all to enter Corinth ;” to still fewer 
is it given to visit the Golden Chersonese; and the 
number of those who can both visit it and write, as Miss 
Bird does, vivacious and sparkling letters about its 
sights and sounds, its strange plants, its strange beasts, 
and its strange men, is sadly limited. Another traveler 
who has not followed beaten tracks, is the Rey. Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent, whose Jn the Shadow of the Pyrenees, 
describes a summer journey from Bayonne through the 
Basque land andto Carcassonne. Dr. Vincent discovers 
many a nook not known to the ordinary tourist, and he 
chats pleasantly about quaint towns and quainter people; 
he climbs the rocks in the sunshine; he lingers in the 
cool shadows of the towns, and listens to legend and 
song. The book is wonderfully helped by the excellent 
etchings which illustrate the narrative. Those contem- 
plating a journey to Europe, may be interested in know- 
ing that Loomis’s Index Guide to Travel and Art Study in 
Europe, which was published last year, is reissued this 
year in a new edition. This book, which, of course, is 
not a book of travel, but a book for prospective travelers, 
is divided into three parts: of which the first embraces 
the art, scenery, history, and legends of Europe; the 
second plans and catalogues of art galleries; and the 
third is a presentation of available routes. The volume 
is illustrated with maps and plans, and with cuts of the 
chief works of art in European galleries. But one does 
not need to leave the American continent, in the search 
for health and enjoyment, as the next book proves. 
M. E. B. (Mary E. Blake) has gathered into a neat little 
volume her letters to the Boston Journal on her last 
year’s trip to the Pacific, and published them under the 
title of On the Wing. The letters are more than read- 
able; they are bright and piquant, and they prove (if 
proof were wanted), that the journey to the Pacific 
coast is capable of affording all that one need wish for, 
in the matter of varied scenery outside of one’s self, and 
healthful excitement within. (Golden Chersonese. 8vo, 
pp. 483. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.25. 
—Pyrenees. 12mo, pp. 276. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.—Index Guide. 12mo, pp. 


volume; yet there is a studied omission here of any | 635. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.50, 
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—On the Wing. 16mo, pp. 236. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. Price, $1.00.) 


It is characteristic of the great advance made within a 
few years in methods of popular education, that the pub- 
lic library is now recognized by many teachers as a part 
of the regular machinery of instruction, and pupils in 
the public schools of many of the larger cities are being 
trained to the systematic and intelligent use of this 
important aid to the acquisition of knowledge. This 
re-birth of the popular library system bids fair to pro- 
duce a literature of its own. Here, for instance, are 


two little manuals which have just appeared: Libraries | 


and Readers, and Libraries and Schools, both treating of 
the part of the public library in the education of a com- 
munity. The former is by Mr. William E. Foster of the 
Providence Public Library, whose monthly reference 
lists have already done efficient service in this cause. 
The little volume treats of right reading and wrong 
reading, of general reading and special reading, and of 
the right use of books in the library and out of it. 
Libraries and Schools is a collection of special papers on 
its subject by prominent librarians. The compiler is Mr. 
8S. S. Green of the Free Public Library, Worcester, 
whose noteworthy paper on the relation of the public 
library to the public schools, together with that of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on the same subject, is 
reprinted here. Both manuals are calculated to do good 
service in the cause of popular education. Mr. Foster’s 
book is specially adapted for those who wish to learn how 
to use a library effectively ; Mr. Green’s compilation is 
more fitted for the use of teachers and guardians who 
have to direct the reading of others. (New York: 
F. Leypoldt. Librariesand Readers. 16mo, pp. 136.— 
Libraries and Schools. 16mo, pp. 126. Price, 50 cents 
each.) 


Novel-writing has now become so much a matter 
of business that the best-known novelists, even, are 
tempted to manufacture books to order. The late 
Anthony Trollope insisted that the way to make a novel 
was to write so many hours a day, at all hazards; and 
the wooden character of some of his later works showed 
that he believed that a given quantity of novel could be 
produced to order ina given time. Mr. William Black’s 
latest book, Shandon Bells, seems to show that the author 
of A Princess of Thule has adopted a similar theory, but 
with results still less satisfactory. The opening chapter 
is as attractive as the beginnings of the author’s pre- 
vious novels; but the freshness of the beginning is 
promptly lost, and the novelist of open-air Scotland 
shows the influence of more sensational and less whole- 
some writers. If Mr. Black would not endanger his 
justly won reputation, he should return to the scenes 
and manner of his earlier successes. (12mo, cloth, pp. 
v, 414. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


In Seeketh not Her Own, Sydney Mary Sitwell gives 
young readers a glimpse of life in France two hundred 
years ago. The local coloring, and the atmosphere of 
those days, have been caught and fixed in this story, the 
main incidents of which are facts, and not fictions. Life 
in the nobleman’s chateau, and life in the peasant’s hut, 
are finely contrasted, and the author sliows how, even in 
times when class distinctions were sharply drawn, and 
the poor were trampled under the feet of the rich, Christ’s 
love was adivine alembic. Few who begin this book 
will weary of it before itsconclusion. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 221. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.25). 


WORK AND WORKERS. 








—_—— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville............:.ceseeee May 22-24 
New Jersey, District I., at Morristown................00se000 May 22 
New Jersey, District V., at Claytom......csccecsceeseeees May 30 
Illinois, state, at Streator........cceeceeseeeseseseees May 30 to June 1 
New York, state, at Hudsom..............:ccsecccseecesseeseenes June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis................6..sereceeeeers June 5-7 


Ohio, state, at Galiom..........ccecceeeccsccserecerseeeee seeseseeed ume 5-8 
New Jersey, District I1., at Lebanon.................ceeeseeeee June 6 
Indiana, state, at MUncCie..........06..secesseereseeeeeeee ceeeee June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus...............ssseccsecseeseeees June 12-14 
Iowa, state, at Marshalltown. ...............-ssseeee sessseneet June 12-14 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell.............:c.cscsecsssseeeee June 19-21 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth............::0ccccsceseesene cereeet June 22-24 
Michigan, state, at Eaton Rapids..............0::6..::seee June 26-28 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle..............csse.ccceeceeees June 27-29 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


— Oregon is organizing for Sunday-school work. The 
first county Sunday-school convention ever held in the 


State took place recently at McMinnville, in Yamhill 
County. There was a large attendance. The conven- 
tion lasted two days ; seventeen schools were represented, 
and the statistics of the county were brought nearly to 
completion. 

—Enthusiasm of the warmest kind was the distin- 
guishing teature of the Georgia State Sunday-school 
Convention, held at Augusta, May 2-4. The work of 
organization is being pushed forward rapidly, and to this 
end the convention sanctioned the re-districting of the 
State into twenty-six districts. The convention passed 
resolutions in favor of temperance, and in support of 
the Southern Chautauqua. The afternoon of the con- 
cluding day was given up to a children’s jubilee, in 
which twenty-five hundred children marched in proces- 
sion. A prize had been offered for the school making 
the best appearance, so that the line was bright with 
flags and flowers. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Among the new summer assemblies of this year is 
the National Prophetic and Holiness Convention, to be 
held at Lake Walden, Concord, Massachusetts, June 
9-18. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon and other noted 
clergymen of various denominations will address the 
convention. 


—It is announced that the next Scottish National 
Sunday-school Convention will be held at Paisley, Ren- 


the young a special topic of sermon and prayer on Sun- 
day, October 14. 


—In preparation for the annual convention which 


logg, Troy, are the authorized receivers. 


Eaton Rapids, Michigan. 


country and in several denominations. 


organized, systematic Christian Endeavor. 


day-school, and the pastor. 


June 7, this being the second annual conference. 


2 Beach Street, Portland, Maine.” 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


of Palmer Township, Northampton 
scholars and 18 officers or teachers. 


per cent. of the total enrollment of scholars. 


—Sunday-school , contributions 
Sunday-school 








to have a town,—the only point within a radius of four 
miles (which includes many families) where there is any 
religious service.” The same reports to a country 
school: “Four new schools were reported to you in 
August as having been established by means of your 
donation. Ispent a Sunday with one of them lately 
with great satisfaction.” 


—Sunday-school work is progressing rapidly in the east 
of Europe. Sclavonia is an entirely new field, in which 
there is not a single church which the thousands of Bohe- 





frewshire, October 11-18. The committee has asked the 
clergymen of the town to make the religious welfare of 


meets June 5-7, the New York StateSunday-school Asso- 
ciation sends out a circular inviting contributions from 
the Sunday-schools of the state for its mission work. 
Mr. Timothy Hough, Syracuse, and Mr. James H. Kel- 


—It is announced that the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Michigan State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will be held ih the city of Eaton Rapids, June 
26-28. Programmes will soon be published; but in the 
meantime it may be stated that Mr. B. F. Jacobs, the 
Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson of Chicago, and the Rey. Dr. 
W. W. Ramsay of Detroit, will address the convention. 
The committee desires that all parts of the state should 
be represented in the convention, and to this end it urges 
that delegates be at once appointed; and that their 
names and addresses be reported to the Rev. D. P. Breed, 


—Regarding the present condition and the plans for 
the future of the societies of Christian Endeavor, the 
Rey. F. E. Clark of Portland, the founder of the par- 
ent society, writes: “These societies have multiplied 
very largely, and are now found in all parts of the 
Better than all, 
reports from very many indicate that the spirit of God 
has blessed their efforts, and, through them, he has 
brought many young people to Christ and into the 
church, besides keeping thousands at work in constant, 
The origina] 
society in the Williston Church, Portland, Maine, has 
more than justified the hopes of its founders, and is an 
ever-increasing source of help to the church, the Sun- 
A conference of these socie- 
ties will be held in the Second Parish Church, Portland, 
It 
is hoped that many societies will send delegates to this 
conference, at which practical questions relating to 
Christian work among the young will be discussed ; and 
that all societies will send reports of their condition 
before June 7, for publication in the minutes, to the 
secretary of the conference, Mr. James W,, Stevenson, 


—At the anniversary of the Franklin Sunday-school 
County, Penn- 
sylvania, held April 29, it was stated that the member- 
ship of the school was now 113, of whom 95 were 
The average atten- 
dance was 88, and the number of the members of the 
school who joined the church was 18, or about twenty 


to the American 
Union are appropriated as schools 


desire, and reported by their missionaries. To a mission 
school in New York City a missionary in Kansas 
writes: “ As you requested, your $25 went to organize 
and supply a new school, at a place where they expect 


mians scattered through the province can attend. There 
are noschools, pastors, or teachers; and such Christians as 
desire to hold on to their faith have been wont to 
assemble in the one room—study, dining and sleeping 
room—of Mr. Horkey at Ul Janik. This gentleman 
has for some time carried on a Sunday-school in the 
same place, and he sends many encouraging incidents 
of the offered and answered prayers of some of the 
children. The school has been temporarily discontinued 
on account of the terrible floods, which have rendered 
the country almost impassable. Pastor Schubert reports 
| great and rapid progress in Sunday-school work in Bohe- 
mia, giving detailed accounts of ten schools. That of 
Kraubschitz is divided into classes, and has eighty-six 
| scholars, with twenty-two teachers, who are gathered into 
a preparatory class and instructed by the pastor, while the 
children read together the lesson they are to recite. The 
school of Roudnice has sixteen scholars and four teachers. 
There is a school at Turnu-Severin, Roumania, consist- 
ing of thirteen scholars and three teachers, in which 
four denominations are represented and six languages 
spoken,—in some instances, by the same children. The 
congregation numbers one hundred and fifty, and the 
school recently presented four candidates for confirma- 
tion. At Philippopolis there is an orphanage containing 
one hundred of the children whose parents were mur- 
dered by the Bashi Bazouks; to these, copies of Chris- 
tie’s Old Organ were recently presented, and the next 
Sunday they marched in a body to the Sunday-school, 
which already contained one hundred and twenty chil- 
dren, divided into regular classes. 





PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Josiah Henson, often referred to as the 
chief original of Mrs, Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom,” died at 
Dresden, Ontario, Sunday, May 6. . 


—We have received $4.50 for Chloe Lankton “ from 
two classes of little folks in Ashland (Kentucky) Sun- 
day-school.” The money comes to us through W. C.C., 
of Ashland. 


—A scholarship is to be endowed by the @adergradu- 
ates of the University of Pennsylvania in memory of 
the late Vice-Proyost Krauth. About one-half of the 
$3,000 necessary has already been raised. 


—It is for rest, that Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have 
returned to America; and the evangelists were obliged 
to tell the reporters so, who met them on their arrival in 
New York Yet that did not prevent Mr. Sankey from, 
singing at the great temperance meeting held in Cooper 
Union on the evening of his arrival. Both evangelists 
expect to remain in this country until October, when 
they intend to resume work in England. 


—President Young of the Louisville, New Albany, 
and Chicago Railway, is one of the railroad men who 
think that the divine law of Sabbath observance is as 
binding on corporations as on individuals. In issuing 
an order forbidding the running of Sunday trains, 
except where absolutely necessary, President Young 
has these outspoken words: “ You will, in future, run 
no excursion trains of any kind, for any purpose, on the 
Sabbath. This order applies to camp-meeting trains. 
If Christians cannot find other places for worship, this 
company will not violate Divine and civil law, and 
deny its employees the essential rest of the Sabbath, to 
carry them to camp-meeting grounds. If any employee 
has conscientious scruples against Sunday work he is to 
relieved absolutely.” 


—Whatever may be thought of the personal claims to 
royal recognition on the partof some of those on whom 
the Queen has lately conferred the honor of knighthood, 
there can be but one opinion regarding the fitness of 
that honor as bestowed upon Dr. George Grove. Dr. 
Grove is a man of varied talent. Educated as a civil 
engineer, he has won distinction, not only in his 
profession, but in literature (as the sometime editor of 
Maecmillan’s) ; in music (as the editor of the Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians); and in biblical geography 
as a contributor to Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and in hig 
connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund). Mr, 
Grove’s versatile ability was publicly recognized once 
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before, when the University of Durham 


conferred on him the honorary degree of 


Doctor of Civil Law. 


BU SINESS DE P ART M ENT. 


A correct statement of the circulution of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,009 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 


is OO cents per line, 


per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an | 


advertisement running a year. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS. DR. 
isDWARD L. DUER, Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used it for several years, consider- 
ing it valuable in overworked 
systems, and in the exhausted condition 
tollowing protracted fevers.” 


“SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Lost. “All my dyspe ptic troubles, 
N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger.” “ N, K's.” 


EDUCATIONAL. _ 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ARY. 
Full course of stud y- Full corps of teachers. Apply 

to Protessor JOHN 5. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 
IHONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic 


Shorthand, 
Untalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, 


with — 


bet and illustrations, for beginners, sent on applica- | 


tion. Address, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Kleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut st, 
West Philadeiphia. For : Te address the Prin., 
ins. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


Bins TEACHERS ate provided for F: ami- 
Hles, Schools, Colleges. Over 15,000 Teachers placed 
since 18s. Hig shest educational and business endorse- 
ments sent fur postage. Reliable Teachers wanting 
places should see application for ms and" calls for Teach: 
ers,” for stamp. J. W. Se hermerhorn, 7 Kast Mth, N.Y 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Examinations for admission to the ¢ college and the | 


Professional Schovls are held every year in Cambridge 


Mass., Exeter, N. 11, New York, Phila, Cincinns ati, 
Chica io, St. Louis, and San Francisco, on the Thurs- 
day, riday and Saturday following the last Wednes- 


day" in June (this year June 28,29 and 30). The Har- 
vard Examinations for Women are held in Cambridge, 
New York, Phila. and Cincinnati on the same days. 

Special students are received without examination 
in every department except the Medical School. 

Graduates of other colleges are admitted to advanced | 
standing in Harvard College upon such conditions as 
the Faculty deem equitable in each case. 


For information concerning the terms of admission, | 


the cost of a college or professional course, the scholar- 
ships (155) and other beneficiary aid, the studies in each 
department, or any other subject connected with the 
University, address the Registrar of Harvard Univer- 
sity, © ‘umbridge, Mass, 








Feathers for Arrows: 


Iilustrations for Hiner and Teachers. 
By Rev. C. H. Spur@scon. With a new portrait, $1.00, 
“The collection is very varied, but all bearing on 
the highest themes, and fitted to help the highest pur- 
e of the Christian Ministry. There is an admirable 


ndex of subjects and another of texts.’’— Evangelical 
Magazine. 


Spurgeon’s sermons, 10 vols. 
Spu rgcon’s Morning by Morning. 1.0 


= $10.00 


Spuryeon’s Evening by Evening. 1.0 
Spurgeon’s Saintand Saviour. - 1.00 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Students. 1.00 
Spu rgeon’s Types and Emblers, 1.00 
b h Plow Feanece se’ s 
Spurgeon’s 7727. o - 
Not for Him, By Emity 8. Hout. - - 1.25 
Ruth’s Rescue, Bovis, - - « 50 
Out in the Storm. SHAW . - ° 0 
Early Graves. A Book forthe Bereav ed. By 
the Rev. Dr. Macburr, - 1.50 
Towards the Sunset, - - ° - io 
Life of Robert Moffat, - - - 1.35 
Bek’s First Corner, - - - os 1.50 
Day Spring. By Emma MARSHALL, - 1.50 
Moses and the Prophets. GreExn. Paper, 1.50 
Giant Killer Series, \0 vols. - - - 8.50 
Golden Library, C. 10 vols. - - - 8.50 
Olive Library, 4 vols.,andcase. Net, - 25.00 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


ga” Any of the above (except Olive Libr wy ) sent by 
mail, Sostage prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


“EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
By a “ Bible Student.” 134 pages. Pocket 
Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 10 cents. 


This small volume is designed to give such informa- 
tion concerning the life, intellectual culture, and spir- 
itual endowments of Swedenborg as will enable the 
reader to form a just conception of his fitness for the 
mission he claims to have performed, It will be found 
useful in correcting errors in regard to the life, charac- 
ter, and work of Swedenborg, and in giving a true idea 
of the New Church and its doctrines. Mailed on re- 

tof the price. Add 


1. N. GREGORY, 


Book Room, Chestnut and 22d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diary of a Minister's Wife. 


This is‘one of the most humorous books of the pres- 
ent day, showing in a manner a asing to all readers 
the trials, tribulations, expectations, and actual ex pe- 
riences of a“ minister’s wife” in a country parish, 
The characters represented are true to life, and will | 


doubdtiess bring to the mind of the reader remem- | 
brances of events and individuals within their own | 


knowledge. Part I. sent by mail le ay for 12 cents | 
in stamps. Ask your bookseller for it, or address 
J.S. OGILVI ‘* & CO., Publishers, 
SK STREET, New Y ork. 
For Li Lessons of 1883. 
SYMBOL GIFTS sess 
SYM Mrs. wv. F. Crafts. 


for Sample Set with circular of 
ELL, 34 Fourth Ave., New 


rices, ec, 
fork City. 


eee awa 


with discounts of from 5 


nervous | 


‘since I used | 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 397) 


FOR JUNE 


CONTAINS: 


HARPER'S oa 


Illustrated, $1.10. 
DOWNWARD; or, The New Distillery. 


By Saran J. JonEgS. Cloth, 12mo. Llustrated. 
Price, $1.10. 





Faustus, 


Illustrating poem by 8. 8. CoNANT. 
From a drawing by E. A. ABBEY; 


Frontispiece. 


Word. By E. A. W. Cloth, 12mo. Beauti- | 
| = fully illustrated and bound. Price, 75 cents. 
Lambeth Palace, WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. DuNNING. | 

By Z. B. GUSTAFSON. 


Illustrated ; Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. $1.10, 


SHREWD STEWARD. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
SONS OR SHEAVES ? 


SOUTHGATE. Paper, 15 cents, 


> THE 
The Hundred Years’ War, 
Part VII. of Colonel T. 
History Series. 


3y Rev. 
Paper, 15 cents. 
W. Hie@rnson’s American By Rev. 
[llustrated ; 


of Buy your own Cherries,’ 


Indian Art in Metal and Wood, 


KIPLING, 


Paper. 5 cents. 


By J. L. Curator of the Central Museum 


| TITLES OF A 


Lahore, and Director of the Mayo School of Art | DA Y EVENING LECTURES on the New 
Illustrated: Testament. By Rev. Geor@w Dana BOARDMAN, | 
‘ , - D.D. Paper, 16 cents. 


Dr. Schaff’s Bible Dictionary. 


The Home of Hiawatha, 


ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





By Descriptive of Minnesota, 
and especially of the milling industry at Minneapolis 
Illustrated; 


_ 958 pages, 700,000 words. Only $2.50. 
The Romanoffs—l., 


The CHEAPEST BOOK Offered to the Public. 
| By H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. Illustrated; 


Edited by the Rev. Purcre Scnarr, D. D., LL.D., 


cal Seminary, 
the AMERIC 


Sunlight Mysteries, 


AN SUN DAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
WYCKOFF. 


By W. C. A popular exposition of the 
experiments made by Professor Langley at Alle. 
gheny and Mount Whitney, and their wonderful 
results. Illustrated ; 


Carlsbad Waters, 


3y Tirtvs Munson Coan, M.D. Treating of the 
a medicinal qualities ofthe waters of Carlsbad, Marien- 
| bad, and Franzenbad, and showing to what ailments 
they are adapted ; 


cex.of the work. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


POPULAR BOOKS 


—FoR— 


S. S. Libraries. 


Martin the Skipper, 12mo, - - $1.50 
Chosen Vessels, 12mo, - © « 1.2% 








A Castle in Spain—ll., 


A New Serial Novel. Lllustrated by Apnry; 


bm 
| 





Short Stories, 


|} RUS, a humorous sketch by CHARLES READE; 
THE MOUNT OF SORROW, by Harriet Prescorr 
SPOFFORD ; 


AN XSTHETIC IDEA, by A WORKING-GIRL; 





Poems. : 
By ANNIE Fie vps, Miss A. A. BAssetTtT,S. S. CONANT, The Mistress of the House, 16mo, a 1.00 
Gro, E. MonTGOMERY, and JOHN B. TaBB; A Rare Piece of Work, 16mo, - - 1.00 


Editor’s Easy Chair. What About Fred, 16mo, - - ~- 12 


The Lesson of Peter Cooper’s Life.—John 


Howara | Dora’s Boy, 12mo, - ° « 2a 

Payne. — Unsuccessful Work. — “ Superserviceable . ‘ Ps 
aie 7 nate een A Home in the Holy Land, 12mo, - 1.50 
! - The Watchers onthe Longships, 12mo, 1.50 
Editor's Literary Record. A Year at Poplar Row, l6mo, - - 1.00 
Editor’s Historical Record. Almost Too Late, 16mo, - - + 1.00 
o Knowing and Doing, 16mo, ° - 1.00 


Editor’s Drawer. 


June.—Anecdote of Dr. EK. H. Knight.—Arithmancy.— 
A Petition.—A Metaphor.—Clerical Humors.—Anec- 
dotes of the Bar.—A Satirical Poem by Thackeray. 
—Stories of the War.—An Acrostic by E. A. Poe.— 


All of the above will bear inspection, and we 
invite their examination by those who are 
seeking for the best Sunday-school literature. 





Freaks of Forgetfulness.—Texas Siftings. THOMAS . # CROWELL & Co., 
ee 13 Astor Place, New York. 
’ . 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | Attention, Book Buyers! Big 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......c00s:..0000..Per Year $4.00 Pay to Agents! : 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... a 4.00 Engineers, Mechanics, Mill Owners, 
NL i x “ 4.00 FARMER ’ Bye Builders. Miners, Mer- 
» ar chants, etc., wi find in MooREr’s UNIVERSAL £ - 
The THREE above publications........... ms 10.00 | ANT AND COMPLETE MECHANIC, a work conaeanien 
| Any TWO above named.. eadnece - 7.00 | 1,016 pages, 500 engravings, 461 tables, and over 1,000,000 
HARPER'S YOUNG PE OPL. E.. fos “ 1.50 | industrial facts, calculations, processes, secrets, rules, 
etc., of rare utility in 200 trades. A $3 book free by 
HARPER'S MAGAZIN * vE M ty a « 6.00 | mail for $2.50, worth its weight in gold to any mechanic, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } farmer, or business man. Agents wanted. Sure sale 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE every is he ry me a ine ry ao $137.5 
wy ‘ne 3 : earned in 6 days. nether has paid for two farr “4 
LIBRARY (52 Numbers)... is 10.00 | 50 per cent. discount to agents, Fer 24 page descriptive 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, cloth, 4.00. 


Postage free to all subseribers in Ure United States or 
Canada, 


catalogue and full particulars, address 
J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. 








NEW WORKS 
JUST 
PUBLISHED. 
GWENDOLINE; or, Halcots and Hal- 
combs. By AGNES GIBERNE. Cloth, 12mo. 





| ST. ULRICH; or, Resting on the King’s | 


C. M. 


bt et tet 


ri LY YOUR OWN RENT. By the author 


PASTOR'S WEDNES- 





400 engravings, 12 maps, 20,000 Bible References, | 


Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theologi- 
New York. and prepared ex ressly for 


~ Send for descriptive circulars and noti- 


State St., 


The Elzevir Library. 


LARGE TYPE. Tasteful workmanship. 
The world’s choicest literature. Always unabridged. 
Published tri-weekly, 7,500 pages, $5.00 a year. 

NOT sold by dealers. PRICES too low for them. 

Latest Issues, 










41. Life of Peter Cooper. By C. Edwards Lester... 10c. 
40. Sunshine, and Other Stories. By E. T. Alden. 3c. 
39. Juvenile. By Edward Walford............. lie, 
38. Life of Richard Wagner. By Bertha 3e. 
37. Pearls of the Faith. By Edwin Arnold.. 15e, 
36. Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and Other Poe 2c, 
35, Life of Alexander H. Stephens. By Norton... 10c. 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving..... ~ 2. 

The Burning of Rome. By Canon Farrur....... 2c. 

The Words of Washington.............cccecogee cerereee Re 


Life of Washington Irving. R. H. Stoddard... 
The Sea-Sernents of Science. Andrew Wilson 
Enoch Arden, By Alfred Tennyson.. 

Motive and Habit of Reading. Richardson... 
Life of Frederick the Great, B. Macaulay. 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. ye 


pan ener 





0. Queen Mabel, etc. By Ellen Tracy Alden... 
1. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By James Parton.. 
2. World Smashing, etc. W. Mattieu Williams... 
3. Half Hour in Natural History. 5S. H. Peabody 3e. 
4. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro; - Complete, illus. 10c. 
15. American Humorists—Irving.........c-scccesseseseseee 2c. 
16. Life of Gustave Dore. F. H. Siotton: illus....... 3c. 
7. American H eeanieie-iie er Wendell Holmes 2c. 
18. Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens, illus.............. 10c. 
19. American Humorists—James Russell Lowell... 4c. 
20. American Humorists—Artemus Ward............. 2c. 
. American Humorists—Mark Twain.. . 2c. 
22. Commentaries of Caesar. Anthony Trollop lic. 
. History of Herodotus. George C. Swayne 15e. 
2%. Cicero. By W. Lucas Conlins...............ccccccsscosseee 15c. 


25. Deserted Village; The Traveler. Goldsmith... 2c. 
26. The Cotter’s Saturday Night. Robert Barns... 2c. 
27. How Lisa Loved the King. By George Eliot... 2c. 


28. Songs of Seven, and Other Poems. LIngelow... 2c. 
29. Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb.. eons 166. 


30. Highways of Literature. By David Pry de. 








31. Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant...............0. lic. 
32. The Indian Song of Songs. By Edwin Arnold 6c. 
33. Plato. By Clinton W. Collins. lie. 
34. Horace. By Theodore Martin..................cccceee lic. 





DISCOUNTS, Over $1 at 10 per cent., over $2 at 15, 
over $3 at 20, over $5 at 25 per cent, discount. Sent, 
— on receipt of cash. JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub- 

isher, 18 Vesey St., New York, P. 0. Box 12/7. 


NEW S.S. BOOKS. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Miss I. T. Hop- 
kins. The story of a boy left asa waif, who was 
always “ up to the mark ” in his life, and made 
a grand success. 12mo. 372 pp. 4 cuts. $1.50. 

THE FULL NEST. By “ Cousin Ella.” 
For young children. A charming story of life 
on the Pacific Coast; a happy family amid 
many novel scenes. 12mo. 4cuts. $1.50. 

FINDING HER PLACE. py Howe Ben- 
ning. A young lady starting in life as a teacher, 
led into ways of fashion and folly, after many 
unhappy experiences comes at last to “ find her 
place” as a true follower of the lowly Jesus. 
12mo. 368 pp. 5euts. $1.50. 

THE CANARY BIRD, Ete. Prom the 
German of Christopher Schmid. | Fascinating 
tales, exceedingly popular in Germany, show- 
ing how safe it is to trust in God and do guod, 
1lémo. 212pp. 4cuts. $1. 

FROLIC AT UNCLE WILLS. By Mrs. 
M. F. Butts. Dear little Floy has won a warm 
place for herself in thousands of young hearts, 
and all will delight to follow her into these 
new scenes. 16mo. 136 pp. 4 cuts. 70 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 75 
Rochester ; 176 Elm St., Cincinnati ; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; : 757° Market St., 




















San Francisco. 





SONCS OF THE 


NEW LIFE! 


A NEW BOOK OF 


Hymns and Music for Gospel Meetings and 


Sunday-schools. 


By W. WARREN BENTLEY, 


The well-known author and singer. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


Fulltrom Coverto Cover with Beautiful Songs. 


Order No Other Till You Have Seen This. 


2/7 CENTS 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harpers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00, 


FOR THE 
FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Tilustrated with 670 Engravings, A full list of 
Abbrev iations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
phrase S alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 
lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti- 
cally. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, fer 27 cents. Stamps taken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., + Philadelphia. 


= r IBRARIES, 
For Sunday Schools; select stock, 
largest dis couut. Special offer: 
No. 1, Library 50 volumes, 153.356 pages, for $22.25. No. 
2, 60 volumes, 16,462 pages, $26.15. No. 3, 40 volumes, 
10,920 pages, $17.10. Send for catalogue. DAVID C, 
COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 

Children’s Floral Sabbath; a delightful serv ice by | 
Rev. J. E. Kittredge, Ge neseo, N. Y., entitled * Three 
Wonderful Children’s Days.” $2.00 per 100 4cts, each, 
by mail. O. D, Grosvenor,75StateSt., Rochester, N. Y 


at prices 





a@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


PETER COOPER. - 


His Life and Character. By C. Edwards Lester, 
author of “ The Glory and Shame of England; ” “ The 
Napoleon Dynasty,” etc. Illustrated. Paper, 10 
ets. 3 cloth, 25 ets, 3 half Russia, 35 cts. Notsold by 
dealers, Sent for price in postage stamps, Catalogue 





; 


ee 
“It is the most amazing achievement of cheap publica- 
| tion.”—SaTURDAY REVIEW, Indianapolis. 


| JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 








Goodenough & Woglom, ie Nassau St., N.Y. Sun- | 
day-school books and supplies. Send for oie i 


$3. 50 per 100, 
school worker on recei 
Address, J. S. OGILVIE 









» Rev. JOHN MORROW, Tayloraiowa, 


Single One mail, 35 cents. NaF 60 per dozen. 


per hundred, Published by 
ots : aK 
J. J. HOOD, pin Aia ey. 


~ SHBBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A fine stock, and prices low. Correspondence 





solicited. Catalogues free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau St., New York City 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


CONCERT EXERCISES. We have two eprendia 
pocettons exercises for Children’s Day, viz.: WEL 


COME GREETING; GOOD TIDINGS, Price, each, 
A sample of both sent to any Sunday: 

t of two three-vent stame 
Co., Pub’r., 31 Rose St., 


ARENTS! crn 


eat needs 
uM <epled. ry se) = 

ed list of the purest, leading Marae publisi 
adapted to all ages and classes; and the ee 
possible prices at — single po ee HY 
can obtain them, will be sent FR EE on application, 
ORS! y wil not this aid you in the 
—— of your congrera. 
tions’ Will mail aps enqny Hats as he 

wishes for pom ees —— 


we Co.Pa 
























May 19, 1883.] 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive 


hands of their scholars. 


each. 
63 cents. 


It contains a fine colored map of “The Paths of the First Missionaries,’ 
of picture helps to the study of the lessons. 
“ The Street which is ralled’ Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, 
It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. 
To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1. 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate ; 
25; 
— , 


under 10 copies, 
three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; 


and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 
’ engraved expressly for this number, and a double-page grouping 
The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s 


Escape, 


Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, [conium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Crsarea, ete. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly cous 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without 
three months, seven cents 
three months, 


TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your se ‘hool or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 


quarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
School Times has not been used in the school or class within 


Such 
a year. 


orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarte rly published by The Sunday 
These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecntively on gummed 7 os A in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size‘ 235, per 100, 20c. 
per 100, 10c. ; “* 6245,” per 100, 8e. 
Letters size “‘ B,”’ 2 alfabets, 5c.; ‘“‘ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 11 16 Nassau | St., N.Y. 





Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
The 


been printed in pamphlet form, | 


having first appeared in Sunday School 
Times, have 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION, 


FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 


| advanced students the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important and thoroughly J 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks—July 2 to August 10. 


COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


This term combines rvcreation with study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clerqymen, and all classes of 
practical 
subject, with the lcast possible interference with regular duties Rates for 
Boarding Inexpensive Excursion. 

Send for descriptive circular to JAS. Y. BECHTEL, 
1416 and 1418 Ch: and 1418 Chestnut Street, P hiladeiphia. 


THE NEW ROCERS SAW. 


Delightful Climate, Moderate 


Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


The increasing 
but efficient Jig Saw has 
producing the Rogers as a machine 
possessing every attribute necessary to a 
perfect working saw. 


demand for a cheap | , 
resulted in | 


This season has added all improve- 
ments that ingenuity can suggest, and 
we have no hesitancy in declaring the 
New Rocersto be the BEST CHEAP 
SAW offered to the public. 


The entire framework is made from 
iron, painted and japanned black, and 
ornamented with red and gilt stripes. 


The arbor, etc., are made of steel, and 
are all carefully gauged and fitted to 
their bearings. 


The Arms and Pitman are of the best 
selected Ash. 


While this Jig Saw possesses every 
improvement and advantage claimed for 
any other in the market, we further claim 
the following points of superiority, 
Viz. : 





J. The Bearings to the Arms are carefully sized, to bring them in perfect 
( his is a vital point in the construction of any Jig Saw.) 

Il. Each machine is provided with a Dust Blower, which is a very great 

advantage. 

Ill. This machine has a jointed Stretcher Rod, which allows the operator 

to throw the upper arm out of the way when adjustin s his work or saw. This 

joint also permits the machine to work much more freely than with a straight 


line. 


“mes deayg 





THE GLORIES OF THE CITRIST-CHILD. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 


extra charge for postage. cents 


Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fav 


‘CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse, 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially boand. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, This is the genuine i and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United Den post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.7 


Enterprise Povehenine Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NIGH TS IN A BAR-ROOM. 
rthur's great temperance book, com- 

oat a illustrated, for $1 (lowest price ever 
sold), with 29 extra copies (to give away) free 
with each, all postpaid; all in cheap forin, but 
just as good for the reading. Sold no 
ether way. Tue Temperance Ravouu- 

vion. 46 Adams street. Chicago. 


Fine Decalcomanies, 5c. 3 50. Cc hoice, 
10c.3; 125 Mixed, 10c.; Agent's Outfit, 
Wank ° ‘omplete On tfits for ornamenting on 


— Glass. ete. a. | 
RETTBERG 


Samples, 5 


each. 
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iron rod, 
IV. The Clamps have a hinged jaw, which overcomes the disagreeable 
raking overthrow of me blade, which is unavoidable when the saws are secured 
rigidly to the arms. Saw blades are not nearly so liable to break when clamps 
have this joint. Thus a large percentage of the e xpense of running the saw is 
saved. Besides this the saw runs much easier, the swing coming at the hinge, 
instead of bending the blade with each stroke of the saw. 
V. The Balance Wheel is 5} inches in diameter, with a handsome spoke | 
centre and Rim of solid Emery (No. 70), § x # inch. 
VI. Our attachment for Drilling is on the right hand side of the machine, 
which, for convenience, is an obvious advantage. 
VII. No Pins are used in the construction of this machine, but the makers 
ia the durability of nicely fitted screws and bolts in securing each part. 
VIII. Each machine is set wp and run and carefully inspected before leaving 
the works ; it is then taken down and shipped in erates or boxes. 
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The Saw is provided with a polished Tilting Table, heavily nickel plated. 
While the New RoGers Saw is very rich, though not gaudy in appearance, it has been 
more especially the object to make, for the least possible money, a Saw charac terized for its 


Compactness, Strength, and Durability, Ease of Action, and Firmaess when in Operation. 


With each machine we give six Saw Blades, Wrench, Sheet of Designs, and Drill Point. 
The Saw alone weighs 25 lbs. ; Saw and Box together, 36 lbs. 

On receipt of price we will deliver the Saw, nicely boxed, to any express or transporta- 
tion company, free of charge. 


PRICE FOR NO. 2 ROGERS SAW, AS ABOVE, - - $4.00. 
Price of No. 1 Rogers Saw, with Balance Wheel of Jron instead 
| of Emery, and with Tilting Table Japanned instead of Nickel Plated, - $3.50. 
The Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 802 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


USH A BIN DER, 
Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, 





should use a binder. We can 
| send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
| half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
; School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 


Address, 
25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


| binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


The’ Bible and its Stu 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. AJl the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 

various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
- wv and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLEASTUDY 
By C *harlotte M. Y onge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M, oe LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATIO 
By Professor M. B. Niiadle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMME NT Pere 
By the Right Rev. .E Nicott, D.D., 
Glouce sis r and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Key. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac Hi, Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK . THE EARLY CHURCIL 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
sey - 1 < e STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ° 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D, 


Dd, 


Bishop of 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.” —Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass, 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmall com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.’ 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Very valuable to tie Bible student.’’— The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, 


“Bible students will ro well to procure a 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“This little volume will be specinily useful to Sun- 
day-schoul teachers, and must afford thein consider 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”’—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 


“A valuable little book.” — Tie Advance, Chicago, Tu. 


“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible. 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. 2, 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. Itcontains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teac hers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively read 
without profit ; it furnishes material for i immediate use 
and valuable lizhtfor further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada, 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
papers published in the Times near the beginning of 
the year. Itisa convenient litle pamphict of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of ieee tical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. 


“When such writers s as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B, fiddle Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
comin their ideas about the intelligent use of the 

Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Stud is a little pumphiet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Schoo) Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we had to doso at our own expense.— The 
Congregattonalist, Boston, 


copy.” 


Sent by mil vii on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 
cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 | Chestnut , Street, Philadelphia, P Pa. 


Five or more copies, 15 








ce ‘omme ntary, Comr 
of Terching e aS» $08 smal, but very re vl 
able print -sewe 4, in postal card cov 
mange clutter to books which, in ordinary 
- to $1 Weach. The ten books 
COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 







‘orm, cost 7T5e. 


for $1.50, net, DAVID. C. 

















| ‘PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage, 
From | to 4 copies 

n 5 to 9 copies 

“ 10 to 19 copi 
2 coples OF MOTE... 

The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does fot by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the 
subscriber 80 desire s, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at onck on the expiration of thé club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subse riptions will be received for any portion of a 

ear at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
acriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered.. The new subscribers to pay pro 
vais for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at ‘the expiration of the 
supscriptior.. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

















Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please | 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this | 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, pe sosocecencnsetecoocenssvesssvamecosesoscoceeseeed $ .60 

rey ies, » sae apahich cenecesenénenetuenegevosbecces sesceede tees 7.20 
tan bo copies at same rate, Orders not taken 

for less than one calendar month, 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
Po peke appropriate music, etc., etc. 
copies, one year (four quarters) pesocessoctnescnapeadesed 
——_ copy, one year (four quarters).. 
00 copies, three months (one po ea 
Under 10 copies, three months, each.. 








THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 
100 copies ONE MONCH... cccccceeeeee = 
9 FORE vc rccorccssseccecereseeesce 9. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate Urders 4 taken 
for less than one calendar month, | 


GREAT BRITAIN. | 


Messrs, Fodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday Sc hooi 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
—~ a all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

li also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence, 


“JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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EMBROIDERY SILK, 
40 Cents per Ounce, worth $1. 

We continue to sell the onetr ends—odd lengths 
and assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
silk at a Sen mf vinyl 

a 40 cents for a packa one ounce. 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 MarketSt. Phila. or 469 Broadway N.Y. 
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OO sik 

















OFr THE 
WORLD |! 
SILK. “PATCHWORK made easy. Blocks of | 
all sizes in 100 a 


nt styles. Send 4 3c. stamps 
for samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Conn, 






sold. 











EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand eh illustrating the 
new things in every department o fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Four pages of new music, 
either vocal or instrumental, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
fee riptions and engravings to show what they look 
e, 





in most cases original, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the rson, the 
beautifying of home, and the newest th gs in’ art 
needlework. 


| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as | 


~~ apemaaae y and as economically as residents of the 
city 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


_ Eighth and Market Streets, Phil Phila. 
; NO WASTE, 


YURKEE'S eae 


PEECCESOSE CESSES] ALWAYS. 





st _READY. 

| A Goop 

| SALAD 

ASSURED. 
RICH, 
DRESS [ N ey WHOLESOME, 
m=} NUTRITIOUS. 
for ai kin etic AULADS, RA a ay MATOES, 
CAB RAGE, < COLD MER Te 


SH, Hip ever 
2. R. DURKEE & G6. New York. 


MRS-POTTS’ 


COLD Hane SAD IRON 








ADVANTAGES] 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 

BEST In USE AND CHEAP, 

THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 

STAND TO A SET. 









iO} ane) a a > ee 2 
HARDWARE TRADE 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
- 50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Jllus. Catalogu 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 Sixth St, Pittsburgh, Pa 


| “BARLOW’S | THE Ae, BLUE. | 
Oo e 

INDIGO BLUE 2) NILTRCHE Prop. 

PAPER | 

NAPKINS. 





ae 


For festivals, etc. . Cheaper th: than wash 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by 
mail. Wholesale and retail. ARD 
& GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston, 








TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 








EN Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 
Japanned Tin Box, PRICE, 50 CTS 

A Catalogue of Outline Designs in ¢ ards, Panels 
and in Beoks, sent free on application, 

How to learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 

Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in | 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE, Self-instruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, an all informa- 
tion necessar¥ for the beginner. ce 

Either of the above sent by mail on ret celpt of 50 cts., 
or both for @.. S&S. W. TILTON & +5 333 
Washington Street, Boston, 

6 CHROMO and advertising cards, S6styles for card 

collectors, Lic., D maid Lanse taken); 72styles, 
20ce.; 100 styles, 300, - Moore, Brockport, N.Y, 








_ MARBLE iZED SLATE 
aT eeeen ee ve thei i: ee 


NXT) (Wary 





CHEAP AS WOOD. 
Book of Designs free if you mention this paper. 
atone. SLATE MANTEL WORKS. 
127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ts Columbia Bicycles. 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, etc. Send 3c. stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 36 page catalogue 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
588 Wi ashington | St., Boston, ~ 


_ STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha or Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at —caeeae the cost of Gas. 
Send for illustrated circula 
ALTA MANU PACTURING COMPANY, 

Boston, Massachusetts, 
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Bankers. 


Accounts of Bankers, Merchants and others 
received. 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchange, both bankers 
and documentary on principal European cities. 
Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters of Credit issued. 
onds, including Government, State and Munici- 
pal, bought and sold. 


oe in the various issues of Land Warrants and 
crip. 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 


\\ 





»000 Accident I 6 Week 
In emnity. Membership. eo, 5 y bomen 


cost went, $11. as +". qingurance, 7 
| Bag rite or call er’ Ulrediar na an "Applit 


cation B 
> oedema Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS, B. PEET, Fresident, 


(0 Pp 
JAS. R. TCHER, S. Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


‘PERRY & 5 CO., London. 


Established 1824. 


Steel Pens. 


LEADING NUMBERS: 
| Falcon 137, 


















Sold by 
Stationers 
everywhere. 


| Viaduct on application: | 
| 19, “Sole Agents for U. 8, | 
we IVISON, 


 BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO.. 
753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


| “yy.” 


Salesmen Wanted Salary and expenses, 


¢ to sell nursery stock. 
CHAS W. STUART, Newark, Way ne Co., New York. 











AGENTS | WANTED for our new Religious | book, 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, ti, Ohio. 


teat med = Books & Bibles 


low in peice selling everywhere; Liberal te: 
Rev. Qarretuan rt 66 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia. Pac 


~WANTEDS=2B00K A AGENTS 


operate as 
GENE "AL AGENTS to hire and train 
others to introduce oNE W WORK of extra- 
ordinary merit and ent salability. Posi- 
tions are worth $1, SP, @year. Ad- 
w ful in anal, Co ge SN 
Chestnut St., Phila..Pa, 


WE WANT 1 nr BOOK AGEN''s 


T or HIR TY-TH 8S & Gen. REE YEAR EARS AM New ONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Milustrations. This 

| great work was subscribed for by ' res't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 

and Aundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the most 

Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 

ndest enence 4 — em 2 ever offered to Agents. 

Send for Circulars pecimen Plate, etc., all ree. 
eA DW ORTHINGT ‘ON rs: co., , Hartford, Com: Conn. 


“Gres RECOVERED 


Or, Explorations in Bible Lands. 
By Bev. Passe @ Do Hass, DB, tee U. 8. Consul to Palestine. With 














Fecent researches in the East, and same in sacred and 
profane history long considered lost. Richly Illustrated wi Mew Hage ont 
original Engravings. Including in’ m that cannot be from 
any other source. This is the mos 


BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philada 


TREASURY 30,000 soLD: 
OF More Agents Wanted 
OF SONG 300 Best loved gems of song 

comic, sentimental and sacred—in grand 

vatlety. "would cost in sheet form in stores nearly 
100; here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. 
ighly praised by oo eminent critics as Patti, 
mi sson, Whitney, Gilmore, Thursby and others. 
8 immensely popu . _ My ed fast. Zvery 
home circle and singer w it. For terms, ad- 
dress HUBBARD BROS. "PER Chestnut St., Phila 


AGENTS WANTED agg THE 


HISTORY :::. U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
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A PRAYER. 
{From the Persian by Robert Southey.] 


Lord! who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord, I offer thee, 
Alas, but what I can. 


Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heaven for thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 


Four things which are not in thy treasury 

I lay before thee, Lord, with this petition ;— 

My nothingness, my wants; my sins and my 
contrition. 


THE INNOCENCE OF CHRIST. 


[From W. Roberts Nicoll’s The Lamb of God.] 
The innocence of Christ signifies that 


| he was absolutely free from every taint of 
| evil. 
| he was full of all good. When we speak 


He was not only free from all evil, 


of his holiness we point to the positive 
element—his possession of all good. 
When we speak of his innocence we lay 
stress rather on the complete absence of 
evil from his every thought, word, and 
deed. Even those who make it, often fail 
to understand all that is implied in this 
immense claim. It means that the boun- 
dary lines between right and wrong, often 
to us more or less obscured, were to him 
always as clear as noon. The wonderful 
skill with which he maps out the frontiers 
of righteousness, and the nice discrimina- 
tion with which he goes so far, and no 
farther, is the perpetual wonder of moral 
teachers. It signifies, besides, that he 
perilled his whole claim upon any, even 
the minutest, fact of his life... . “But, as 
it has been forcibly said, Christ was 
either sinless or sinful. Between sin- 
lessness and sinfulness there is no mid- 
dle term. The quantity of sin is not 
the point in question; it is its exis- 
tence. Should the denier be able to make 
good any charge, even the least, against 
the moral perfection of Christ, the whole 
scheme of salvation vanishes like a dream, 
and he himself needs redemption, instead 
of being a Redeemer: Our faith is vain, 
and we are yetin our sins. 

But great and es as this claim 
is, the innocence of rist means some- 
thing more. It meanssomething positive. 
When we speak of innocence we think of 
the bloom and fragrance there is about 
childhood—that childhood which he him- 
self was pleased to make a type of 
man’s regained Paradise, when he said— 
“Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Innocence, 
it has been said, has something strange 
and wonderful about it. It has a look of 
exile, as of something heavenly detained 
in slavery upon earth, a look of peril and 
of helplessness, such as we sometimes see 
in children. This spotless, child-like inno- 
cence Jesus the “ Eternal Child” kept to 
the very last... . 

He knew all things. He speaks with 
a strange familiarity of vice and crime. 
He knows what young men do when they 
leave the father’s house, and plunge into 
transgression in a strange country. He 
knows how they feel when the wild 
pleasure thrills them, and how when 
the reaction comes, when the money is 
spent and friendly doors are closed, and 
how when the spirit turns faintly to its 
father and its home. He knows how sin- 
ners entice, and how the son consents. 
All these things he knows and has de- 
scribed in imperishable words; and yet 
the bloom of his innocence is unsmirched 
through all. 

His was not an untried innocence. 
What we call a child’s innocence is never 
of course complete, and disappears when 
temptation comes; and the prayer for 
childhood and for age is—“‘ Lead us not 
into temptation.” Christ’s sinlessness did 
not imply a freedom from the burden of 
maintaining a contest with evil. But it 
implies that there was no yielding in the 
contest. He met Satan in conflict face to 
face and overthrew him. He was tried 
in the silence of his spirit all through his 
life with the wiles of the Devil, and upon 


the cross the enemy was there, plying 


him with the old deceits to the very last. 


battles and other historical scenes, and isthe most com- | 


plete and valuable history ever published. It is sold | 
y a only, and ‘Agents are wanted in ev: ery | 


county. Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 
Address, 


Natron AL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ood sellin; 

Supporters, ete. 
poe Be me Adaress Queen 
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And yet, sore as the temptation was, there 
was not so much as even the least com- 


| pliance in thought, and all the temptation 


of the wicked one no more defiled him 


than the shadow of a cloud stains the 
snow, 








U=, the ¢ Order of | Service, fou).d in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet /orm at 75 cents per 


| hundred. No extra charge for postage. 
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The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 
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SHAW, APPLIN & 00. 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudburw Street, — 8s. 





IMPROVED SEATING 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c. 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St., N. Y. 518 Arch St., Phila. 
EWT™ Send for Illustrated Catalogues. ’ 











SILK BANNERS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 
59 gumine Street, New York, 


FOR HAND BOO 
for Whereben, 


The Great 
Chu roh 

ar’ prs. 5 Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatre “y Se 8, ete. ew and ele. 


Send size of room. 
burehe es and the ow 

ep PRINE. 651 Peart St... 

bn on ane BELL FOUNDRY. 


to the ie since 
Chapel, School,Fire Alarm 
eg +e also Chimes and Peals. 


Y & C6.. WEST TROY, W. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel \s of Pure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 
RANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 


$100 Library for $6,7° 


$6. in buys a library of 100 volumes of ehote- 
L. est $1 to §1. Sunday-school books, sent 
— pe SK 9 50 books for $3.50. Books all cat- 
. silogued and numbered, put up in pamphlet 
ferm, wire stitched, light and flexible—will 
outlast most msive. Overthree million already sold. One 
hundred and seventy books now issued. The whole lot for $11.48. 
Catalogue free. ample book and library exchange, 10c. 
DAVID C. COOK, Publisher, 46 Adams street. Chicago. 
















































~ HONEY BEES.— The New System of Bee-Keeping. 
Every one who has a Farm or Garden can keep Bees 
on my plan with good Profit. Ihave invented a Hive 
and New System of Bee Management, which com- 
pletely changes the whole process of Bee-keeping, and 
renders the business pleasant and profitable. Yr ave 
received One Hundred Dollars Profit, from sale of Box 
Honey from One Hive of Beesin one year. Illustrated 
Circuiar of Full Particulors Free. Address 
Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 


AHEAD OF ALLCOMPETITION 


OVER 100,000 SOLD. 


"e PHADELPHEL 






Lawn Mowe 


FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES for HORSE-POWER.. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN, & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND ACTURERS, 
631 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We are general agents, and sell the above at 
manufacturer’s prices, at Rochester, N.Y.,or 
Chicago, lil. Send fer Catalogue and prices. 

HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
Chicago, ILIll. Rochester, N. Y. 


‘XCELSIOR AND 




















MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 


HORSE 


25 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, Ni. ¥. 


GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUCTION 
IN PRICE oss 


25173. 75 
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Dress Cloths, 
English Stockinettes, 
Jersey Cloths, 
Ulster Cloths, 
Camel Hair Cloths, 
English Velveteens, 
Spring Sacqueings, 

Steamer Suitings, 
White Suitings. 





PHILAD 


Rev. B. M. Palmer 





Brak Stop, Sub-bass and Octave- “Coupler @ 
tans Organs $65, Pipe Organs $94: Other Bareai 
in Hlustrated Catalogue which is sent free wi 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
Addressor call ae DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey 


Snodgrass, Murray, & Co., 
CLOTHS, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. John Potts, 





Hon. F. Fairbanks, 














ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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’s Suitings, | 
Gray Diagonals, 

French Suitings, 

Scotch Tweeds, 


Spring Overcoatings, 


Boys’ Cassimeres, 
Boys’ Suitings, 
Linen Suitings, 
Scotch C heviots, 
Harris Cassimeres, 
Creole Suitings, 
Corduroys, 

Blue Flannels, 
Cricket Flannels. 
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Coatings, 
tings. 





Very careful attention given to “ mail orders” and requests for samples. 


jor our PRICED 


Prices Reasonable. 


; PANDRET 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINGS US TO YOUR DOOR! 
Seed Growers in Am: Found ° wopue a Postal Card 


Assortments Unexcelled. 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 
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DRIES AND PURIFIES 
ITSELF WHILE IN USE. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
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Catalogue. E.S.FARSON, 
220 Dock St., Philad’a. 


Ref: tors are 
extensively used 
cou 
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PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMER. 
Deep Setting Without ice. 
Perfect Refrigerator included. Suited for 
large or small Dairies, Creameries, or gath- 
eringcream. § 
Orders. One 
wherelI have noagents. Send for Circular. 

aa Agents wanted. 


ecial Discount onlarge 
Sreamery at wholesa ° 


wm, FE, LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


lies. Send 
T. FARM 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Lime Superiority demon- 


strated 


Their Success without a 


parallel. 


They are SELF-SKIMMING. 
Five Gold Medals and 


Seven Silver Medals for 
mepemeany. 


Use Less Icke. 
MAKE BETrTeR BUTTER. 
Davis Swing Churns— Eureka 


Butter Workers and Printers. 


A = lineof butter factory 
irculars and testimonials. 


for 
ACE HINE CO., )., Bellows Falls, Vt. 















Fades. 


LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the only complete series for 
Doth), make lesson study a success. 

@en songs, with patent old and new tune 


combination, eg, eas save 
seng books—more pressive and 
instructive. Samples free. DAVID 


G. COOK, @ adame St., 








THE HORIZONTAL 


ICE =OCUFREETER 
BEATS THE WORLD 





c. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ @to 40 Qts.) SA\ SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 


THE RWGHL F.SONABR C'S 


ROSES 


establish 
Rai et Se Sag A pienso cs 
——- Uivered safe 
for gt tz Por 82; 18 ix eae 
A TE 4 1090 br gisi. ane 
resent of on out 
wiikey Y the Roe be: ibe se to aie 
on Tree a 
THE DINGEE 4 re wees DCO. 
Growers, st Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes and print. 

Bowest an Saas Varieties. PoE Desc Descriptive 
ogue 

JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R.I. 


EST WAPHEAT 


mo GRAZING LANDS sxc rouno ow 
wwe Northern Pacific R.R. 


is MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; RESATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND Acr. 
St. Pau, MINN. — 















> So 
on r choice 





aad Mention THIS Poors 
"En G. PER YEAR ver Monthy, SS Pavers 


more. Papers size of the or‘inary One immense 
weekly at 30c. per year; one primary weekly at Sc. per 
DAVID &. COOK. 46 Adams street, Chicago. 


year. 
CHOICE RECITATIONS 
NOW READY. 
No. 5 This numberis uniform with Nos. 
1,2, 3, and 4each one of which contains Decla- 
mations and grettines oe Oe 





Oratory. Pathos, Humor, Fun. ice, 25 cents 
mailed Kree. Sold by Booksellers. Every boy who 
speaks avery. member of a Lyceum who 


wants demnet omething N New to recite, should get the 
whole set. One copy each of Nos. ol? 2, 3, 4, and 5 
Di ddree SR OGILVIE & CO... Publish 

Address eA CO. 1 ers, 
, 81 Rose Street, New York. 





| 240 FOURTH AVE,, 








KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 





ara __No, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send for Musical and Optical Wonder __ free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila. 


A NEW | PLAN. — 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 

ONTAINS 339 Songs. This book is egecey 
C adapted to the wants of those who believe Sunday- 
school scholars should learn and si the Hymns of 
the Church. A number of the best urch mns, 
now in general use, is embraced in the collection, in 
— to new Sunday-school songs of undoubted 
merit. 








192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt af 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HOLY VOICES 


Rev. B. 8. Lorenz and Rev. I. Baltsell. 
The Latest Singing-Book for ya and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample * 4 
before buying any other new book. ICE: 
copy, 35 cte. Per dozen, by ex , $3.60 ome 
charges unpaid ; by mail, $4.00. Padress all orders to 
Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 











DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


In YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 
Every page contains a song of especial merit. 
EXAMINE IT! 

192 PAGES, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
 copetir on My merits. ost of the music is as dura- 
le as ” and never will wear out. 
The dit. testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to rive the largest, and in every 
way. the best book in the market for the money. 
Correspondence and en is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in 
35 cents 


” Address ASA HULL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Sunday School Anniversaries. 

Biglow & Main’s May Annual No. 10, Beautiful 

Songs Price $4 vem ly for Anniversary occasions. 

rice, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 

Floral Praise.~sciccions adapted for Floral 

Ss (or Children’s day), with new music, by H. 7" 
AIN 

Price, @ $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mall. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















TO BUILD, A.HOUSE 


ofany kind, first decide WHAT to build, then HOW 
to bulld, by getting our book, which gives a wide range 


ofapproved and practical designs from dwell 
ing $500 up to $20,000. Large quarto, 178 illust 
A large and handsome pu lication, profusely fllus- 
trated, interesting toany reader, andof] liar interest 
to an intending builder, as it is calculated to save him 
| time, labor and money.”—N. Y. In 
“We have thoroughly examined the work, which 
proves to beofgreat interest to those intending to build, 
and we consider it a practical scheme and 4 responsible 
association.’’—Christian at Work, 
The only low-priced architectural book, and the most 


cost- 





helpful Te scheme ever offered. Price 50 cts., br 
mail, paid. Stampstaken. Money returned ¥ not 


satis, “¥ 
| -OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIA 
TION. 24 Beekman Street (Box 2,702). New York. 
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Bible Land frre the rove 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), 
following opera | interesting pictures have been selected. 


them, should have t 


PALESTINE. 


1, Hebron, The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron, The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
Fat A Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


12. The’ Uppe rt Pool of Solomon, from which a great 
portion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
derived. 

2%, Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 

reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

Je fee ye Via Dolorc or street along which 

Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 

32, Jerusalem. Arch of Kece iNtomo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is sail to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
“ Behold the man.’ 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters, 

%. Jerusalem. ‘The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last Su yper was cele- 
brated; over the reputed tomb of David. 

3. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem, 

48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterlor—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


al, 


we, 

49. The Dome of the Rock; Interior—showing the 
rock itself. 

il. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled A, to close the Sepulchre. 

68, Jerusalem. Golden Gate.—Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’'s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. Jerusalem. Church of Ascension, Mount of 
Olives, 

80. The Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

82. Jerusalem. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

83, Jerusalem, View of the central part, from the 
Mount of O 

M4. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

~ Jerusalem. The PoP Biioan Potter's Field, 

#. Jerusalem. Pool > _ 

wo. Seem of Gethse: 

114, View of the ‘Mount. of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

117. Bethany,’ rom the hill above. 

120. Bethany. The ruin shown as the house of Martha 
and Mary. 





good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1. 00, or a superior one for $1.50 


121, Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 

123, Bethany. A group of women. 

1%. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 

127, Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed 

birth-place of Jesus, 

128, Field ofthe shepherds near Bethlehem. 

131, The Dead Sea. 

135. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 

136, Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus, 

138, Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

139. Jericho, The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 

140, Bethel. Jacob's dream. 

145. Shiloh. ‘The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
ofthe Judges. The ruined es 

146. Shiloh. The Grave of Debora 

147, Shechem. Jacob's Well. 

148, Shechem. Joseph's Tomb, 

149, Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursi — 

150. Shechem. Mount Gerigim, the Mount of Blessing; 
the Samaritans’ sacred i em 

153. Shechem. Group of Samarita 

1M, Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

155. Shechem. Group of Lepers. 

156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilb and the ell. The region of the 
eat paste Saul and Jonathan, and of thetr 

eath 

162, Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. ‘The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, asseen from 
the Tower. 

167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gi. 

170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life b 
Jesus; and a Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguratio 

171, Nazareth, from the | Church of the Annunciation. 

176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where ! 

and — must have ygone for water. | 

Tiberian and the Sea of Galilee. | 








184. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 
188, Bet saida, and the Sea of Galilee. 
189. Chorazin, 
IM. Cresarea Somes i, and Castle of Banias. 

201, View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. 
203. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 

205, Olive Orchard, near Damascus. | 
206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
210, Damascus. ouses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 

211. — The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 

. Damascus. “‘ TheStreet which is called Straight.” 

). Damascus. An Arab family and — 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and ho 

. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha Interior. 

293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 

2%. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


. Arab in the Mosque Court. 

A Group of Bedouin Children, 

Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses 

A Desert Caravan. 

Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

. The Great Well at Elim 
The Last ht of the Rea ~ a4 Egypt (before 
entering the Wilderness of ‘* 


Moses, 
us 2 eae Battle Field, fronrthe Mount of 


A Garden in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering 

ann 

Climbing*teward Mount Sinai, on Camel | 

. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gor @unt Sinai. j 








#38 > a8 PREF E~> 


in the valley. 

. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine 
Mount Sinai. 

0. ‘‘ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 

1. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 

75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 

76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 

91. The Bedouin Shepherd- -boy (Moses) Musa. 

938. “* —" of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the. Golden 

Cal 


115. Our Dragoman and Our nm kh with Camel. 

120, Bedouin Council at Akaba 

122. Sheykh Mousa. The Binal ‘Bedouin Judge. 

135. Rock and * Well of Moses.” 

145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 

150. Petra. vim glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
Gor, 

158. Petra. Prine! al View 


on 
D 


sas) 


The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 27 





185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh. 
187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 


taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 
To look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East. Any Sunday- school superintendent or teacher, who can afford 
em. ‘The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 
pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. A 


EGYPT. 


8 Alexandria. Ras-El- Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 

Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 

19. Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 

25. Egy ptian Water Carrier. 

31. Cairo. View of the City. 

45. Moslems at Prayer. 

50. Egyptian lady, unveiled. 

77. Egyptian lady, veiled. 

82. Eight Donkeys, and drivers. 

87. <-~ of © heops— first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 

88. Pyramid of Cheops—close view. 

#. V a wea top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 


§ 


108. C heoy — Spree, and Mencheres, A group of 
ians in the foreground. 

n2 Travelers, on camels, fosting at the Sphinx. 

124 The Obelisk— Heliopolis, 

177. The Nile. A Boat d of Water-Jars. 

22. Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
Temple. 

225. Thebes. Fallen — of Rameses. 

| 228. Thebes. The Colossi. 

| 237. Medinet Abou— Temple of Rameses ITI. 

242, Arab Water-Carrier Girls, 

246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ”—1881. 

258. Tomb of Rameses ITT. 

260. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Evening. 

273. Pylon. Temple of Fafou— nterior. 

283. Group of Nubian Children. 


' 293, Phila, Pharaoh's Bed. 
| $28. First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View 


34. Little Bread Maker. 

350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 

357. Caravan Village—Korosko. 

359. ro and the Nile. From Mount Korosk5, 

361. A“ Mecca” Palanquin. 

383. Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

#2. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 

405. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Interior. 

414. Second Nile Catar 

423. Boulak Manan. Cairo. 

44. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum, 

#27. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 

430. Osiris, Hathor and Ists. Bonlak Museum. 

437. Sheykh- -El-Belled. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 

450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
G EN S WANTED. every city and town. A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. Cc ireulars, giving terms to 
agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. An entirely fresh field is open. Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by 


agents before. 


AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. eThis will enable a canvasser to show 
the pictures to good advantage. It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Academy of Music, Phila. 


JUBILEE ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS 


ter." RAMMED, TENNESSEE, “1883. 
oi r ORIGINAL COMPANY ! 
ede ‘Saturday Matinee May 1D. 


Admission, 50 Cts. Reserved Seats, 75 Cts. 
Diagram at Blasius & Son’s, on and after May 15th, 
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Our - Spring: style « 
and - price - book * 
lells-how-lo-order « 
Clothin¢-Shirls-or * 
Furnishin$-Goods. « 
Al: postal: request « 
will: ¢ef-ik + * « 
Wanamaker 


oo ande Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELFHIA. 
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COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED. 

I’ tS DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN A DOZEN LINES 
THE REASONS WHY TARRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT SHOULD BE PREFERRED AS A 
CORRECTIVE AND ALTERATIVE TO EVERY 
OTHER MEDICINE IN USE. FIRSTLY, IT AL- 
LAYS FEVER; SECONDLY, IT CLEANSES THE 


BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE OR PAIN; | 


PMIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOMACH; FOURTH” 
LY, IT REGULATES THE FLOW OF BILE; 
FIFTHLY,IT PROMOTES HEALTHY PERSP I- 
RATION; SIXTHLY, IT RELIEVES THE 
TEM FROM UNWHOLESOME HUMORS; SI 

ENTHLY, IT TRANQUILIZES THE NERV ES; 


EIGHTHLY,IT ACTS UPON THE BLOOD AS A | 


DEPURENT; AND LASTLY, IT FORMS ONE OF 


THE MOST DELICIOUS COOLING DRAUGHTS | 


THAT EVER PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF 
AN INVALID. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ANNIVERSARY GEMS, 


for Annive és, Children’s Day Celebrations, an 
day-school Concerts, and Children’ 8 M 





A CHANCE TO OB 


afford to let this’ opportunity pass. 


clear, and the paper and binding handsome and 


families. It is a companion that answers every 
nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the 


Forwarded by Express 


TAIN A RELIABLE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, with half as many titles added on 
sone subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement. 

pe set of 15 volumes, cloth, ~ - - $25.00 

We We wll send the entire set for - . . - - $15.00 


This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot 


The library contains more matter, is brought up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 
dia, 1s easy to handle and hold, being of aconvenient size (98x62 inches), the type is large and 


durable. 


The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American 
additions), the great merit of which is uniy ersally acknowledged. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially adapted for the wants of American 


question and asks none. Each volume contains 
information contained therein is presented with 


sufficient fullness, at the same time succinctly and with aceuracy. 


on Receipt of $15.00. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





“H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sund 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 

‘* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 








an example of rare good sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


~— n, prersival, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 
From The New York Observer, 
| “ Tfewas indeed a model superintendent, and this 
| book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
| and fy es, pesides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such v aluable characteristics, the 
| volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
| “ We knownot where there isa volume better worth 
wets by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
|...A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
| ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the crue super- 
} intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by th his book. We commend 
e to all of our readers.as one worth owning and study- 
ng.’ 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). 
baat “Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSnnday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
; what an earnest, devoted st iperintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 


eetings. 
per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all Deokeellers’ | every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 


me mailed to any Sonday-echool worker on receipt 
Bireecent stamp. /.ddress, J.S. OGILVIE & 
ishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


| dents and teachers.” 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
ions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is | 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


ay School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
| and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
| of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 

common sense w ith which Mr. Haven was liberally 
| endowed. 


From The sienna Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
| tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 

in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 

| for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
| the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


From The ITartford Courant. 


“The volume ts carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 


JohnWanamaker's 


Everything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing Apparul "and 
en A pet 
ments sent by mai ail or freight, accord- 
ing to cireumstances—subject. to to return and 
und of money if not satisfactory, 
logue, with details, mailed on app 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the larcest reta!l stock fin the United States. 


The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience ef those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will besent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

















Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D.WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Album Writer's Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose for 
writing in Autograph Albums. 64 pages r covers, 
15 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, tnSsocente. Postage 
ve taken same as cash. Address. 

. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose 'st., New York. 








ON ONE LEAF, 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 





holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one that will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 
Prem The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo! 


library, while, ifsome means could bé devised by whieh } 
deacons and other prominent laymen ror oe eould | 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not = of being es- | 


pecially happy and favorable to all good. 
Fron Thre Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
‘Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is_ especially presented in his 
| post ‘as superintendent, This view makes his biogra- 
| phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
' indeed to all Christian men. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OPENING HYMNS. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 

The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
| printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





~ Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good s standing “be inadv ertenuly inserte 
the publisher will refund to subecribers any money that they lose thereby. dy 







































